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Officers of the Ist Aero Squadron (reading from left to right) Lt. T. S. Bowen, Lt. 
J. E. Carberry, Lt. C. G. Chapman, Capt. B. D. Foulois, Lt. T. De W. Milling, Lt. 


1. A. Rader — San Antonio, Texas - 1915. 


MILITARY AVIATION IN TEXAS 
1913-1917 


By WILLIAM C. POOL 


Reprinted from the SOUTHWESTERN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, Vol. LIX, No. 4, 
(April 1956) by permission of The Texas State Historical Association, Austin, Texas. 
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Tue HISTORICAL CONTINUITY of 
the development of military aviation in 
Texas, which had been interrupted by the 
removal of the Signal Corps Aviation 
School from Fort Sam Houston in the 
early summer of 1911, was resumed in 
February, 1913, when the tense relations 
that existed between the United States 
and Mexico necessitated the return of the 
aviation detachment then at Barnes farm 
near Augusta, Georgia. Prior to the as- 
sassination of President Francisco I. Ma- 
dero of Mexico on February 23, 1913, 
President William Howard Taft had or- 
dered a troop mobilization along the 
north bank of the Rio Grande to discour- 
age any revolutionaries in Mexico with 
designs on the lives and property of 
Americans living on both sides of the 
border. As a result of this partial mobi- 
lization, about seven thousand United 
States soldiers were quartered in the Gal- 
veston-Texas City area by March 1, 1913. 
These troops belonged to the 2nd Divi- 
sion of the “unorganized United States 
Army,’ commanded by Major General 
William O. Carter. By March 3 the num- 
ber of troops in the Galveston vicinity 
had increased to ten thousand.! 


Texas City, 1913 


Believing that air-ground cooperation re- 
mained “a cardinal principle heretofore 
not fully recognized,” the Chief Signal 
Officer was anxious to utilize his avi- 
ation detachment under field conditions. 
Accordingly, Captain Frank B. Hennessy 
was sent from College Park, Maryland, 
to Texas City in advance of the Augusta 
flyers to select a suitable camp site, pre- 
ferably on the water front so that sea- 
plane instruction might be given.2 The 
Augusta detachment and its commanding 
officer, Captain Charles deForest Chan- 
dler, left the Georgia city on a special 
train of eleven cars on February 28, 1913, 
and arrived at Texas City on March 2. 
The party numbered five officers and 
twenty-one enlisted men. All equipment 
essential to field service was carried 
along, two carloads of garrison equip- 
ment were sent to College Park, the train- 


ing mission of the Augusta detachment 
was abandoned, and a provisional aero 
squadron was organized.* 

On arrival at Texas City the aviation 
squadron went into quarters near the 
shore of Galveston Bay. Hangars were 
erected for the airplanes and tents for the 
officers and men. Besides Captain Chan- 
dler, the officer personnel of the new 
squadron included Frank B. Hennessy, 
Eric Ellington, Harry Graham, Roy Kirt- 
land, Loren H. Call, Thomas DeWitt Mill- 
ing, and William C. Sherman, and 
Captain Charles J. Boehs, Medical Corps. 
The flying equipment included eight air- 
planes and one seaplane or hydroplane. 
The pilots serving at Texas City in 1913 
were all qualified aviation pilots and three 
—Chandler, Kirtland, and Milling—were 
qualified as “Military Aviators.” In re- 
porting on the arrival of these celebrities 
at Galveston and Texas City, the Galves- 
ton News reported that: 

Aviation as a branch of the United States 
Army has not been officially recognized 
by Congress . . . men in the aviation 
squadron have been detailed from other 
branches of the service and under the 
operation of the ‘Manchu law’ must go 
back to their regular stations in the serv- 
ice and remain with their commands at 
least four out of six years. This has rob- 
bed the aviation squadrons of some of 
their best material.* 

Evidently Chandler and his companions 
were as expert at public relations as they 
were at flying. 

Bad weather delayed flights in the Gal- 
veston area until March 10, when all of 
the airplanes got into the air during the 


‘Galveston News, March 1 and 3, 1913. 

"Aviation Notebook, 1913 (MSS., Ar- 
chives, Library of the Air University, Max- 
well Air Force Base, Alabama), citing 
National Archives, Signal Corps Documents 
No. 32463. Progress Report of the Chief 
Signal Officer, 1913. Hereinafter cited as 
Aviation Notebook, followed by the year or 
volume. 

*Ibid., citing National Archives, Signal 
Corps Document No. 28309. 

‘Galveston News, March 6, 1913. 
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afternoon and some of the flights ex- 
tended over the coastal plains as far as 
La Marque and Texas City Junction. 
These flights were witnessed by hundreds 
of spectators, many of whom had never 
seen an airplane before.® On the follow- 
ing day Thomas Milling, flying the Bur- 
gess tractor, and Harry Graham, in one 
of the Wright Scouts, flew from Texas 
City to Houston and back without a stop 
along the way. Milling actually went be- 
yond Houston and returned over the 
southeastern section of the city.® 

Two major obstacles hindered the 
flight program of the first provisional 
aero squadron: (1) high winds and heavy 
rains, and (2) the small size of the land- 
ing field at Texas City. With regard to 
the weather factor, high winds, a major 
nemesis since the origin of powered flight, 
continued to bother the aviators. For 
example, on March 13, the Galveston 
News recorded that: 
No flights were attempted Saturday by 
the Army aviators encamped at Texas 
City . . . the wind during the afternoon 
remaining at a velocity that rendered fly- 
ing too hazardous. The army aviators at 
Texas City can fly in a wind blowing at a 
rate of thirty-five miles per hour when 
necessary, but they do not like to make 
such flights... . 
There are great waves in the air, espe- 
cially when it is blowing at a high veloc- 
ity, and these waves are liable to dash 
the machine against obstructions.‘ 
About the same time Captain Chandler 
reported to Washington that the landing 
field at Texas City, while of sufficient 
size in the beginning, had been rendered 
inadequate and dangerous by the station- 
ing of two brigades within the boundaries 
of the field in order to get the troops 
away from very unsanitary and unsuit- 
able camp sites. In the same report, 
Chandler went on to describe the Texas 
City field in the following manner: 

The present field is about 250 yards x 
350 yards, three sides being obstructed 
by wires, dwelling houses, tents, etc., 
while on the fourth side is Galveston Bay. 
Under these conditions it is not consid- 


ered safe to use training machines or 
practice landings with beginners, nor for 
those more advanced to try for the first 
time the high powered machines.*® 

The crowded conditions at the Texas 
City airfield prompted Chandler to write 
General William O. Carter asking permis- 
sion to move the location of the aviation 
squadron to a level, sandy field at Fort 
Crockett. Chandler’s request was ignored, 
either by accident or design, and on April 
1, 1913, he was transferred to the Philip- 
pine Islands for duty at Fort William Mc- 
Kinley. His successor at Texas City was 
a ground officer by the name of Captain 
Arthur S. Cowan, Chief Signal Officer of 
the 2nd Division. The Galveston News 
reported that Captain Cowan “is a ten- 
derfoot so far as flying is concerned 
but he expects soon to muster the rudi- 
ments and manipulate the machine in 
the air.”® Although there is little pri- 
mary information to the affirmative, 
Chandler’s removal and transfer could 
have been something in the nature of 
a deliberate plot to place the control of 
the aviation squadron in the hands of a 
hand-picked commanding officer. Gen- 
eral Carter had been firmly opposed to 
aviation at Fort Sam Houston in 1910 
and 1911, and during the spring of 1913 
it became evident to persons not on the 
immediate scene that there was a general 
feeling of discontent among Army pilots 
everywhere. In part this feeling of pes- 
simism was nothing more than low mo- 
rale but “beyond that was a resentful 
feeling that they should be commanded 
at the top by men who understood fly- 
ing.”!° Chandler's transfer the 
Texas City group seems to have resulted 
in a bitter protest to the Chief Signal 
Officer from the pilots of the provisional 
aero squadron: 


*"Ibid., March 11, 1913. 

*Ibid., March 12, 1913. 

‘Ibid., March 10, 1913. 

*Aviation Notebook, 1913, citing National 
Archives, Signal Corps Document No. 
28309. 

*Galveston News, April 1, 1913. 

*H. H. Arnold, Global Mission 
York, 1949), 41-42. 
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First Burgess Tractor used by the Ist Aero Squadron, Texas City, Texas, 1913. 
Seated in airplane, Lt. William C. Sherman in front, and Lt. Thomas De W. Milling 


in rear seat. 


Here was not a request, not a recom- 
mendation through channels, not even an 
angry communication to the Inspector 
General. It was a round-robin letter di- 
rect to the Chief Signal Officer from the 
pilots of the Border, stating their de- 
mands! Yhe demands included changes 
in top aviation personnel in Washington, 
changes at Texas City, changes in the 
school at San Diego [North Island], and 
even stated who was to be put where!!! 
Thus it would seem that the officers of 
the young Air Force were airing their 
grievances at an early date. The rather 
difficult situation was ironed out by 
granting most of the demands. 

In the meantime notable progress had 
been made by the men of the first pro- 
visional aero squadron. A cross-country 
flight had been planned from Texas City 
to San Antonio as early as March 14 but 
weather delayed the journey for about 
two weeks. On March 28, however, 


Thomas Milling and W. C. Sherman took 
off from the Texas City field in the 
squadron’s Burgess tractor, powered with 
a 70-horsepower Renault engine. Accord- 
ing to the pilots, they left the ground at 
2:15 in the afternoon, circled the field 
for five minutes while climbing to an alti- 
tude of one thousand feet, and started for 
San Antonio with a twenty mile per hour 
wind blowing from the east. In describ- 
ing the flight Milling and Sherman said: 
It was originally intended to make the 
flight by compass, verifying the course by 
prominent points. However, the air was 
extremely rough, and so hazy that objects 
over two miles away could not be distin- 
guished. Accordingly, after following the 
compass course West until the Santa Fe 
Railroad was reached, at a point five 
miles east of Algoa, it was determined to 
follow this. The route followed passed 
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through [over] Algoa, Arcola, and Rich- 
mond, Eagle Lake, Columbus, Flatonia, 
Luling, to Fort Sam Houston. We arrived 
over Fort Sam Houston at 5:35 P.M. and 
continued circling the field until 6:37 
when we landed. The total distance from 
Texas City to Fort Sam Houston over the 
route followed is 224 miles, making an 
average velocity of 68.9 miles per hour. 
The total time in the air was four hours 
and twenty-two minutes.!" 
The Milling-Sherman flight establised a 
new record for both distance and dura- 
tion and found the two pilots in fine 
physical condition upon landing, although 
they suffered some from the cold winds.'* 

After spending two days at San An- 
tonio checking the Burgess airplane and 
repairing a weakened skid, Milling and 
Sherman returned to Texas City over the 
same route, leaving Fort Sam Houston 
at 1:29 P.M. and arriving at Texas City 
at 5:17. The two flyers reported that: 
The country from Texas City to Eagle 
Lake is flat and covered with saw grass. 
It is practically treeless, except for belts 
of a few hundred. yards in width along 
the banks of rivers. From Eagle Lake to 
San Antonio there are forests with culti- 
vated areas interspersed. The country 
becomes rolling just east of San Antonio. 
On both trips extremely rough air was 
encountred over the forested country. On 
the return trip the temperature was very 
high and a great deal of difficulty was ex- 
perienced with up and down trends... . 
the machine dropped on one occasion, 
about six hundred feet and it was fre- 
quently necessary to dive it 50 to 100 
feet, when one wing dropped, to gain 
equilibrium. From Columbus to Bernard 
the gusts were moderate, but increased in 
strength there, and continued until we 
were within ten miles of the coast.14 
As a result of their experiences, the two 
pilots concluded that: (1) there was a 
great necessity for having excess power, 
especially in rough weather, (2) the trac- 
tor airplane was the most desirable type 
of craft, and (3) great stress should be 
put on strength of construction.!® 

On June 14, 1913, most of the Signal 


Corps aviation detachment at Texas City 
was transferred to North Island, San 
Diego, California, where the extra hazard 
of uncertain winds would not be encoun- 
tered. Only three officers—Roy Kirtland, 
Loren Call, and Harry Graham — re- 
mained at Texas City and Galveston with 
two airplanes. Loren H. Call was in- 
stantly killed in the crash of his Wright 
Type C Scout on July 8, 1913. Several 
days later Harry Graham was seriously 
injured in a motorcycle accident and re- 
covered so slowly that he was finally re- 
moved from aviation duty and returned 
to an infantry regiment. Thus, the avia- 
tion squadron on duty at Texas City was 
reduced to a token force by the end of 
the summer.!® 


SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS, 1913-1915 

Beginning with the early months of 
1913 the United States Army decided to 
expand the Signal Corps aviation training 
program. As a result, the Signal Corps 
Aviation School was established at North 
Island, California, with the training of 
military aviators as the primary mission. 
The first commanding officer of the 
North Island base was Lieutenant Harold 
Geiger, but with the arrival of the Texas 
City aviators in June, Geiger was re- 
placed by Captain Arthur S. Cowan, the 
Galveston “tenderfoot.” Although it is 
not the purpose of this narrative to dis- 
cuss in detail the early years of the North 
Island school, it is significant to note that 
among the pioneer aviators who received 
all ot part of their flight training there 
were Lewis Brereton, J. E. Carberry, W. 
R. Taliaferro, Moss L. Love, Hugh M. 
Kelly, Townsend F. Dodd, Joseph C. 

“Aviation Notebook, 1913, citing National 
Archives, Signal Corps Document No. 32487 
[The Milling-Sherman Report]. 

“Galveston News, March 29, 1913. 

“Aviation Notebook, 1913. 

bid. 

*Charles deForest Chandler and Frank P. 
Lahm, How Our Army Grew Wings; Airmen 
and Aircraft Before 1914 (New York, 1943), 
256f. In September, 1913, Texas City re- 
ported two pilots (Kirtland and Graham) 


and two airplanes (A Burgess-Wright and a 
Wright Type C Scout). 
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Morrow, Fred Seydel, Eric Ellington, 
Stanley W. Wood, Henry B. Post, Robert 
W. Willis, Virginius E. Clark, Rex Chan- 
dler, and Lewis E. Goodier. Later in 
1914 the North Island muster roll in- 
cluded Herbert A. Dargue, Carleton G. 
Chapman, Byron Q. Jones, and Thomas 
S. Bowen, and such oldtimers as Roy 
Kirtland, Frank Hennessy, Thomas Mill- 
ing, W. C. Sherman, and Benjamin D. 
Foulois, who returned to flight duty at 
the school aftet months of desk duty in 
the War Department. Of these pilots 
Hugh Kelly, Moss L. Love, Rex Chan- 
dler, Joseph D. Park, Eric Ellington, and 
Henry Post were killed in training crashes 
in the vicinity of their North Island 
base.17 

There is much historical evidence that 
in the early days the Signal Corps never 
tegarded the North Island establishment 
as more than a primary training base for 
student pilots. Before the provisional 
aero squadron left the sandy beaches of 
Galveston Bay and field duty with the 
2nd Division, there was some speculation 
and rumor to the effect that a permanent 
base of operations for trained pilots was 
under consideration by officers of the 
Signal Corps. On April 11, 1913, Briga- 
dier General George P. Scriven, Chief 
Signal Officer, wrote Major General 
Leonard Wood, the Chief of Staff, pro- 
posing the establishment of a great air 
center at Fort Sam Houston, San An- 
tonio, Texas. Describing such a center as 
“the urgent need of Army aeronautics,” 
General Scriven went on to say that the 
proposed air base “should be a real cen- 
ter, under the charge of a man of suffi- 
cient rank and experience to be able to 
build and manage it.” The general vis- 
ioned such a base as a “central school 
where men can be instructed, with labo- 
tatories and so on; where they can take 
up photography as applied to aeroplanes, 
topography . . . aero engineering . . 
wireless and similar lines of work.”18 

Apparently not satisfied with his letter 
to General Wood as an end in itself, 
General Scriven recorded in his Annual 
Report for 1913 that: 


The present and logical plan in regard to 
future aviation in the Army is to concen- 
trate the aviators, personnel, and materiel 
now in the United States at some suitable 
Government reservation where ample 
ground is available and where all aviators 
who have reached a sufficient degree of 
proficiency may be trained in the pres- 
ence of troops to carry on the future 
work of aviation. It will probably be 
found necessary, at least for the present, 
to maintain a school of preliminary in- 
struction at some place such as San Diego 
where the officers beginning the work can 
receive their preliminary training, after 
which they will be concentrated at a main 
aeronautical center.'® 

In summary it may be said that by the 
summer of 1913 the Signal Corps had 
definite plans for (1) the maintenance of 
a primary flight training school such as 
the one already in operation at North 
Island, and (2) the establishment of an 
air center for advanced training and op- 
erations. In regard to the advanced air 
center, the fact that Fort Sam Houston 
was under consideration dates the begin- 
ning of San Antonio as the military air 
center of the United States. 

The plans for the establishment of the 
so-called San Antonio Aviation Center 
received the approval of the Secretary of 
War on May 9, 1913, an estimate of con- 
struction costs was included in the budget 
for the year 1915, and the necessary 
funds were appropriated by the United 
States Congress on April 27, 1914. Mean- 
while the site selected for the air base was 
the old target range at Fort Sam Houston, 
located four miles north of the main gar- 
rison on the Austin Post Road.?° The 
original specifications called for “wooden 
buildings of very light construction;” the 
Quartermaster General suggested that the 


“For a complete story of North Island, 
1913-1914, see Chandler and Lahm, How 
Our Army Grew Wings, 259-278. 

*Aviation Notebook, 1913, citing General 
Scriven in the Congressional Hearings on 
H. R. 5304, September 12, 1913. 

"Tbid., citing Annual Report of the Chief 
Signal Officer, 1913. 

*°Now Dodd Field. 
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VISUAL AID used by 


structures might be built of corrugated 
iron to reduce the risk of fire. Specifi- 
cally, the San Antonio aviation base re- 
ceived allotments including $15,000 for 
ten hangars (based on College Park esti- 
mates) and an additional $3,000 for a 
garage. The Quartermaster General, how- 
ever, urged the construction of one steel 
frame hangar with a galvanized iron roof 
at a cost of $15,366 in place of the ten 
wooden buildings provided for in the 
original plan. 

On March 6, 1915, Captain Benjamin 
D. Foulois was sent to San Antonio by 
the War Department to prepare plans 
and estimates for the buildings and roads 
of the new aviation base. Foulois com- 
pleted his task, drawing ten floor plans, 
completing the detailed drawings of the 
proposed hangars, machine shop, admin- 
istrative buildings, and roads, and filed 
his report in the Office of the Chief Sig- 
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nal Officer on May 1, 1915. The plans 
and specifications were opened on June 
20 and a decision was made to build two 
corrugated iron hangars housing five air- 
planes each. Actual construction work 
at the base was commenced in the sum- 
mer of 1915 and the new field was ready 
for occupation before the new year.?! 
Meanwhile another event contributed 
greatly to the future of Army aviation. 
On July 18, 1914, the second session of 
the Sixty-sixth United States Congress 
gave official sanction to the Army’s wings 
by writing into law H. R. 5304 (Public 
Law 143) creating the Aviation Section 
of the Signal Corps of the Army. The 
new section replaced the Aeronautical 
Division and was charged with “the duty 


*Aviation Notebook, 1913-1914, citing 
National Archives, Signal Corps Documents 
No. 36804, 41063, 38003, 38635, 39304, and 
Aeronautics, June 1915, p. 104 
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of operating or supervising the operation 
of all military aircraft, including balloons, 
and airplanes.” Then the new law went 
on to limit the size of the Aviation Sec- 
tion to sixty officers and two hundred 
and sixty enlisted men. A milestone in 
the history of Army flying had been 

While Congress debated the creation of 
an Aviation Section and the plans for the 
San Antonio Aviation Center were in the 
process of completion, revolutionary dis- 
turbances and civil strife in Mexico con- 
tinued to threaten the peace and security 
of the United States. This turmoil south 
of the Rio Grande gave the pilots based 
at the Signal Corps Aviation School, 
North Island, several chances to use their 
skills. On April 24, 1914, orders were 
received at North Island to mobilize five 
pilots, thirty enlisted men, and three air- 
planes of the Ist Aero Squadron for field 
service at Galveston. In response to this 
request, a detachment left San Diego via 
the Santa Fe Railroad for duty with the 
2nd Division. The group, designated as 
Company A, Ist Aero Squadron, was 
commanded by Benjamin D. Foulois and 
included Townsend F. Dodd, W. R. Talia- 
ferro, Thomas DeWitt Milling, and J. E. 
Carberry, and Alda G. Wilde, Medical 
Corps. The men remained at Galveston 
until July 13, 1914, and, since they 
missed the last troop transport for Vera 
Cruz by one day, did no flying during 
their four month stay at Galveston. The 
airplanes were never uncrated.* 


The following April Byron Q. Jones 
and Thomas Milling were ordered to pro- 
ceed from North Island to Brownsville, 
Texas, for duty in connection with the 
border patrol. Jones and Milling, ac- 
companied by eight enlisted men and one 
airplane (a Martin T-“O” Curtiss 75) left 
North Island on April 14, 1915, and ar- 
rived at Brownsville three days later. 
Since the express car carrying the air- 
plane and extra equipment was attached 
to the same train, the two pilots lost little 
time in establishing their camp “on the 
west end of the Cavalry drill field” at 
Fort Brown. Jones made the first flight 


on April 20, and later in the day both 
Jones and Milling went aloft in attempts 
to gather intelligence concerning the pat- 
tern of trenches around the Mexican city 
of Matamoras. On landing, the pilots 
reported that they had been fired on from 
the ground by both machine gun and 
rifles, insisting, at the same time, that 
they had not crossed the Rio Grande dur- 
ing the flight. On the same afternoon, 
Lieutenant Jones taxied the Martin air- 
plane into a deep ditch, causing struc- 
tural damage that could not be repaired 
in the field. After some delay, Captain 
Arthur S. Cowan came to the Browns- 
ville pilots’ rescue and expressed another 
airplane to Fort Brown. The new air- 
craft was uncrated, assembled, and flown 
on several uneventful occasions before 
Lieutenant Colonel Sam Reber, acting 
Chief Signal Officer, asserted that “the 
necessity for its presence had passed” and 
ordered the Brownsville detachment to 
return to San Diego. Jones, Milling, and 
the enlisted detachment arrived at North 
Island on May 27, 1915, after a month 
and a half on the Rio Grande.** 


On July 26, 1915, the Ist Aero Squad- 
ron, under the command of Captain Fou- 
lois and including fifteen officers,?® 
eighty-five enlisted men, and eight new 
Curtiss JN-2’s, left the Signal Corps Avia- 
tion School at North Island for Lawton, 
Oklahoma, to report for fire-control duty 
with the field artillery at Fort Sill. It 
was understood by all of the personnel 
that once the Fort Sill assignment had 


“Chandler and Lahm, How Our Army 
Grew Wings, 316. 

*Aviation Notebook, 1913-1914, citing 
National Archives, Signal Corps Document 
No. 39792; Frank P. Lahm to T. D. Milling, 
in Lahm MSS., IV. 

“Tbid., citing National Archives, Signal 
Corps Documents No. 38340, 38769, 38566, 
39792, and Special Order No. 37. 

*The muster roll included: Captain Fou- 
lois (CO), Lieutenants T. D. Milling, J. C. 
Morrow, C. G. Chapman, J. E. Carberry, 
T. S. Bowen, B. Q. Jones, R. H. Willis, R. B. 
Sutton, S. W. Fitzgerald, Leslie McDill, A. 
R. Christie, H. W. Harms, Ira A. Rader, and 
Harry Gantz, and civilian mechanic Jacob 
Bailey. 
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been completed, the Ist Aero Squadron 
would move on to its permanent base at 
the new San Antonio Aviation Center. 
Thus the Fort Sill journey was a part of 
a major transfer plan designed to culmi- 
nate in the activation of a new base.?® 


No sooner had the Ist Aero Squadron 
established camp at Fort Sill than the 
pilots began voicing their grievances 
against the Curtiss JN-2 (the famous 
Jenny) airplane. The eight JN-2’s had 
been delivered from the factory only a 
few days before the squadron left North 
Island and represented the nearest thing 
to a tactical aircraft that the Signal Corp 
had possessed. Even the veteran pilots 
were strangers to this newest type of air- 
plane; therefore they tended to regard it 
with some suspicion and distrust. To 
make matters worse, no sooner had the 
planes been uncrated and assembled at 
Fort Sill than Lieutenant R. B. Sutton 
crashed under mysterious circumstances. 
Three days after the Sutton accident, a 
detachment of four officers (Morrow 
[CO], Jones, Christie, and Harms) and 
fifteen enlisted men were ordered to pro- 
ceed from Fort Sill to Brownsville, Texas, 
for another period of border patrol work. 
The Brownsville detachment carried two 
JN-2’s, a White truck, two spare engines 
(90-horsepower Curtiss V-8’s), and mis- 
cellaneous ordnance supplies. 


On arriving at Brownsville on August 
18, 1915, Lieutenant J. C. Morrow wired 
the Chief Signal Officer that the field 
used by Jones and Milling earlier in the 
year was “too small for safety with the 
present machines because of their poor 
climbing ability,” suggested the use of a 
larger but rougher field nearby, and asked 
that two smaller airplanes (training 
planes) be shipped to Brownsville from 
North Island. The Chief Signal Officer, 
evidently provoked by the Brownsville 
pilots, replied that the detachment could 
use its discretion in choosing a suitable 
field but that the Curtiss JN-2’s were 
“service machines and none others will 
be furnished.” This curt reply from 
Washington did little to soften the discon- 


tent present in the Brownsville person- 


nel.?* 

On August 26, 1915, Lieutenant Byron 
Q. Jones, accompanied by Lieutenant J. 
C. Morrow, flew a thirty mile mission 


‘ from Brownsville to Santa Maria, Texas, 


10 


in search of a band of Mexican bandits 
reported to be in the area. After reach- 
ing an altitude of about one thousand 
feet, the JN-2 in which Jones and Mor- 
row were riding went into a side-slip and 
lost approximately one hundred and fifty 
feet in altitude as pilot Jones fought with 
his controls. A few days later Jones and 
Arthur R. Christie left the ground with 
the intention of climbing to about five 
hundred feet for Very pistol*® practice. 
While flying in “rough and puffy” air at 
an altitude of eleven hundred feet, the 
airplane without warning, dropped to 
nine hundred and fifty feet. Although 
the loss of altitude was probably the re- 
sult of nothing more serious than a severe 
downdraft caused by thermal heating, the 
two Signal Corps pilots were thoroughly 
alarmed. When a similar loss of altitude 
occurrea at forty-five hundred feet, Jones 
and Christie decided to get the JN-2 back 
on the ground as soon as possible. To 
complete the cycle of grievances, Lieu- 
tenant H. W. Harms returned from a 
mission along the Rio Grande on Septem- 
ber 2 and reported that he failed to finish 
his assigned task “because of the poor 
manner in which the plane handled in the 
rough air.”?° 

The climax to the Brownsville discon- 
tent with the JN-2 came on September 5, 
1915, when Lieutenant J. C. Morrow and 
Private Adam Khuen-Kryk took off from 
the Brownsville field, climbed in a 
straight course to an altitude of about two 
hundred feet, started a shallow banking 
turn to the left, went into either a spiral 


*Aviation Notebook, 1915, citing National 
Archives, S. O. No. 92, Signal Corps Avia- 
tion School, San Diego. 

*Tbid., citing National Archives, Signal 
Corps Document No. 40894, C Files. Curtiss 
planes, 452.1a. 

*A pistol used to fire signal flares. 

*Aviation Notebook, 1915, citing National 
Archives, C Files, Curtiss Planes, 452.la 
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or a spin, and struck the ground with ter- 
rific impact at a 45° angle of descent. 
Morrow, who had been on aviation duty 
about two years, was described as “one of 
the most experienced and skilful of the 
Army pilots;” hence the Signal Corps im- 
plied that the accident must be attributed 
to the “faulty qualities of the machine.”*° 

A few days later Byron Jones and H. 
W. Harms were sent to the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology to study 
aeronautical engineering, and Townsend 
Dodd and Robert Willis arrived at 
Brownsville as replacements. The con- 
troversy over the airworthiness of the 
JN-2 continued to be the major topic of 
conversation. To add to an already seri- 
ous situation the artillery officers assigned 
to the squadron as observers (for recon- 
naissance and fire direction) now stated 
that “only in time of war and in case of 
absolute necessity” would they be willing 
to fly in the Curtiss JN-2 airplane. Thus 
originated a controversy that lingered un- 
til the entry of the United States into 
World War I. 

During the first week in November, 
1915, the Ist Aero Squadron’s mission at 
Fort Sill neared an end and plans were 
made to move the entire squadron from 
the Oklahoma reservation to Fort Sam 
Houston. According to the plans drawn 
up by Foulois, the move would be made 
by (1) a motor truck convoy carrying 
the headquarters, engineering, and supply 
sections, and (2) a mass cross-country 
flight of the six remaining Curtiss JN-2’s 
with stops at Wichita Falls, Fort Worth, 
Waco, Austin, and San Antonio. Ser- 
geant Stephen J. Idzorek, chief electri- 
cian, and Sergeant Westermark were sent 
on ahead of the rest of the squadron as 
“pathfinders.”’3! 


The first lap of the cross-country got 
under way on November 19, 1915, as 
six JN-2’s left the ground at Fort Sill with 
Wichita Falls (some forty-five air miles 
to the south) as their destination. At 
this time the squadron was composed of 
fifteen officers and only nineteen enlisted 
men. Captain Foulois and Lieutenants 
Thomas Milling, Carleton G. Chapman, 


J. E. Carberry, T. S. Bowen, and Ira A. 
Rader were at the controls of the six air- 
planes. After experiencing “choppy air 
currents over the Red River area,” the 
flying section of the squadron arrived at 
Wichita Falls on the afternoon of No- 
vember 19. The motor transport section 
arrived before night and the mechanics 
went to work by torchlight and the light 
furnished by their portable power plant.* 
The next day (November 20) found 
the six pilots, followed by their motor 
convoy on the ground, on the way to Fort 
Worth. Sergeants Idzorek and Wester- 
mark had already selected “the Ryan pas- 
ture at the end of the Evans Avenue car 
line” as the Fort Worth landing field. 
The Wichita Falls to Fort Worth flight 
was made difficult by a cross-wind from 
the west that tended to cause the pilots to 
drift east of their course. Approximately 
three thousand persons were on hand to 
greet the Army flyers as they landed on 
the Ryan pasture. The squadron, “flying 
in pairs one above the other,” had main- 
tained an altitude between five and six 
thousand feet and were “numb with cold” 
when they stepped out of their machines 
at Fort Worth. In describing the flight, 
the Fort Worth Record reported that: 
After being cross-swept by a strong gale 
from the southwest for the entire distance 
of 100 miles airline, the six airplanes 
comprising the first aero squadron of the 
United States Army, commanded by Cap- 
tain B. D. Foulois, arrived in Fort Worth 
from Wichita Falls, and successfully land- 
ed about a minute apart on a pasture 
near the city. The trip was made in ex- 
actly two hours, the first airplane landing 
at 11:14 a.m. This completes the second 
leg of a cross-country flight the squadron 
is making from Fort Sill, Oklahoma, to 
its permanent station at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton at San Antonio. The aviators and 
machines will remain in Fort Worth until 
Monday morning, when they will start 


bid. 

“San Antonio Express, November 20, 
1915. 

“Fort Worth Record, November 20, 1915; 
San Antonio Express, November 20, 1915. 
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of so many of our World War I fighters. 


from the Ryan pasture to Waco, their 
next landing place.*% 

After a week-end in Fort Worth, the 

squadron flew on to Waco on November 
22, arriving at the Central Texas city at 
10:30 a.M. Again the pilots reported that 
they suffered from the cold in spite of 
extra pairs of trousers, flannel shirts, 
sweaters, heavy gloves, and headguards. 
The Waco landing was made on the 
“Huckabee farm, half a mile west of the 
end of the Huaco Heights car line.”4 
While in Waco, the pilots were enter- 
tained by the Rotary Club. In an ad- 
dress to the club, Captain Foulois stressed 
the importance of military preparedness 
in the United States and emphasized the 
need for more and better airplanes by 
saying that: 
We have been several years in building 
fifty-three airplanes for the Army. Our 
active squadron now on the way to San 
Antonio totals six. To show the insig- 
nificance of such a force, more than that 
number are destroyed every day in the 
European War.*5 

A strong wind was blowing out of the 
east when the pilots of the Ist Aero 
Squadron left Waco on their Austin flight 
on November 23. Shortly after take off, 


This is the famous JENNY responsible for making war birds 


Note the brace wires between the wings. 
The “Mot” used to be that if a bird were put inside the wires and escaped, it was 
a sign some wires were broken and an investigation would follow. 


J. E. Carberry failed to correct for wind 
drift, identified the wrong town, and led 
four of the airplanes west of course. As 
a result, Carberry landed at Kingsland, 
Foulois and Rader, also lost, came down 
at Lampasas, and Chapman landed in a 
field near Burnet; only Bowen and Mill- 
ing arrived at Austin on schedule and 
landed on “an 80 acre field north of the 
State Insane Asylum.” The other four pi- 
lots, needless to say, were delayed several 
minutes by their forced landings en route. 
Although the Waco to Austin flight was 
made “in a heavy haze, the primary rea- 
son for getting lost can be found in the 
poor quality of maps” in use at the time. 
It is significant that the entire flight from 
Fort Sill to San Antonio was made with 
the aid of postal maps on which no land- 
marks were shown.3® 


The last leg of the flight, Austin to 
Fort Sam Houston, was planned for 
November 24 but the squadron was de- 
tained in Austin until November 26 by 
cold weather, rain, and high winds. After 


“Fort Worth Record, November 21, 1915. 

“Waco Times-Herald, November 22, 1915. 

®Tbid., November 23, 1915. 

*San Antonio Express, November 24, 
1915. 
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the delay, the squadron left its Austin 
landing field early on November 26 and 
made the short hop to San Antonio with- 
out any further difficulty. On arrival at 
Fort Sam Houston, the six planes landed 
“in the vicinity of the old hangars on the 
cavalry drill field a little to the northeast 
of the wireless tower at the Army post.” 
Temporary housing arrangements were 
made until the hangars, shops, and quar- 
ters could be completed at the new base 
on the Austin Post Road.** A few days 
later, the San Antonio Express pointed 
out that the Ist Aero Squadron, Signal 
Corps, United States Army, comprised 
six flying sections (the Curtiss JN’s), a 
transport section, a supply section, an 
engineering section, and a headquarters 
section. The cross-country flight from 
Oklahoma to Fort Sam Houston had 
been made with the loss of only one 
motor truck, destroyed by a gasoline fire 
while the squadron spent the night at 
Fort Worth.?§ 
SERVICE IN Mexico, 1916 


The Signal Corps aviation detachments 
that were ordered to the Rio Grande re- 
gion on numerous occasions between 
1913 and 1915 punctuated the mounting 
tension that existed in relations between 
the United States and Mexico. Revolu- 
tionary turmoil and disturbances, center- 
ing in part in the northern Mexican states, 
were reflected in lawless acts along the 
international boundary, and after the 
American seizure of the Mexican port of 
Vera Cruz in 1914, these depredations 
increased in intensity. During 1915 the 
trouble became more acute as German 
agents endeavored to force United States 
intervention in Mexico, and along the 
border apprehensive Americans heard 
whispers of the San Diego plan to call 
for the revolt of Mexican nationals in the 
United States against “Yankee _ ty- 
ranny.”39 

The thefts, raids, and murders on both 
sides of the Rio Grande promised a crisis 
of first magnitude, which came in Jan- 
uary, 1916, when fifteen American min- 
ing engineers, entering the state of 
Chihuahua under orders from President 


Venustiano Carranza to reopen the 
American-owned mines, were taken from 
their train and massacred at Santa Ysabel 
by the followers of Francisco Villa. The 
murderers went unpunished and a large 
force of Villa-inspired bandits roamed at 
will in the mountains of Northern Mexico. 
Then, on March 9, 1916, Villa’s forces 
crossed the international boundary to 
attack the town of Columbus, New 
Mexico, killing from seventeen to nine- 
teen Americans and causing wholesale 
destruction of property. Two days later, 
in the face of an aroused public opinion, 
President Woodrow Wilson ordered 
American troops to cross the border and 
take Villa dead or alive.*° 

When the Columbus incident brought 
about United States intervention in Mex- 
ico (or, as President Wilson phrased it, 
the punitive expedition) the Ist Aero 
Squadron was stationed at its new head- 
quarters north of Fort Sam Houston. On 
March 12, 1916, Captain Foulois was 
instructed to prepare the squadron for 
immediate field service with the Army in 
Mexico, and the San Antonio Express, a 
bit overenthusiastically, reported that the 
airplanes would not be shipped to El Paso 
and Columbus, New Mexico, but would 
fly the distance.*! The Galveston News 
expressed the opinion that the Signal 
Corps aviation detachment would finally 
have a chance to prove its worth, since 
the expedition into Mexico: 
Will be notable from the military stand- 
point for two reasons. It will furnish the 
first opportunity for the United States 
Army to test the efficiency of its ‘fourth 
arm,’ the aero service, under actual war 
conditions. Also it will be the first mili- 
tary campaign in which the United States 
Army has employed the wireless in direct- 
ing troop movements.*? 

During the day and night of March 
12-13, the 1st Aero Squadron completed 


“Ibid. 

*Ibid., November 27, 1915. 

“Rupert N. Richardson, Texas, the Lone 
Star State (New York, 1943), 405f. 

“San Antonio Express, March 11, 1916. 

“Ibid., March 12, 1916. 

“Galveston News, March 12, 1916. 
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preparations to leave Fort Sam Houston 
for El Paso and Columbus. Motor trucks 
were busy carrying guns and ammunition 
from the armory to detachment head- 
quarters. Unofficial sources reported 
that twenty-five airplane guns and 
65,000 rounds of ammunition were being 
carried along. Eight Curtiss JN-2 air- 
planes were dismantled and crated for 
shipment by rail and the officers and 
enlisted men hastily packed their essential 
equipment. The personnel of the squad- 
ron (ten officers and eighty enlisted men) 
entrained for the “Mexican front” on 
March 13, 1916. At this time the muster 
roll included Captain Foulois, command- 
ing officer, Captain Townsend F. Dodd, 
and Lieutenants Joseph E. Carberry, 
Thomas S. Bowen, Carleton G. Chapman, 
Herbert A. Dargue, Robert H. Willis, Ira 
A. Rader, Walter G. Kilner, and Edgar 
S. Gorrell.4® The San Antonio Express 
reported that: 
The principle Mexican development at 
Fort Sam Houston yesterday [March 13] 
was the departure for the front of the 
First Aero Squadron, United States Army, 
commanded by Captain B. D. Foulois. 
Eight aeroplanes, eighty men, and ten 
officers were sent. These will be used as 
scouts with the expeditionary force 
against Villa.44 

Two days later the Ist Aero Squadron 
arrived at Columbus and the troubles of 
the young Air Force began when it moved 
southward to the Casas Grandes-Colonia 
Dublan area on March 19, 1916. On the 
first day all eight Curtiss JN-2’s started 
into Chihuahua, but not a single airplane 
arrived at Casas Grandes. One returned 
to Columbus because of engine trouble, 
four landed at Las Ascencion (a village 
approximately halfway between Colum- 
bus and Casas Grandes), and the other 
three pilots, separated by darkness, came 
down at Ojo Caliente, Janos, and Pear- 
son, Mexico. The following day (March 
20) six of the airplanes arrived at Casas 
Grandes. After landing at Ojo Caliente, 
Lieutenant. Edgar S. Gorrell was forced 
to repair minor damages to his JN-2 be- 
fore continuing toward his destination. 


Lieutenant Robert H. Willis, not so for- 
tunate as Gorrell, abandoned his badly 
damaged airplane at Pearson and made 
his way to Casas Grandes on foot.*® 
Anxious to see service, Captain Dodd 
(pilot) and Captain Foulois (observer) 
took off from Casas Grandes in a recon- 
naissance mission in the general direction 
of Cumbre Pass in the Sierra Madre 
Mountains. About twenty-five miles 
south of Casas Grandes they found that 
they were not able to get over the foot- 
hills because strong whirlwinds and 
vertical air currents prevented the low- 
powered Curtiss JN-2 from _ gaining 
sufficient altitude. On the same day 
Lieutenant T. S. Bowen encountered a 
“whirlwind” while attemptir. a landing 
at Casas Grandes, completely wrecking 
another airplane (the second in two days 
of operations). The Bowen accident was 
described in the San Antonio Express in 
the following article: 

An aeroplane, one of the six to arrive 
yesterday, was partially wrecked in a 50 
foot fall. The pilot, Lieutenant T. S. 
Bowen, was injured but not fatally. Lieu- 
tenant Bowen suffered a broken nose and 
other slight injuries. 

Lieutenant Bowen was attempting to 
take to. the air under difficulties. The 
wind was high and showed a tendency to 
whirl. Several attempts of the aviators 
to fly had been frustrated by wind condi- 
tions. Finally, Bowen went up, but when 
fifty feet in the air his plane took a dip 


and plunged almost straight to the 
ground.*® 
“Lieutenants Byron Q. Jones, Harry 


Gantz, and Henry W. Harms were on de- 
tached service at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Other pilots serving with 
the squadron in Mexico, 1916-1917, included 
Lieutenant Arthur S. Christie, Captain John 
F. Curry, and Lieutenants Ralph Royce, Roy 
S. Brown, B. M. Atkinson, H. S. Martin, 
John B. Brooks, and Carl Spaatz. Aviation 
Notebook, 1916, citing National Archives, 
Monthly Returns, Ist Aero Squadron. 

“San Antonio Express, March 14, 1916. 

“Aviation Notebook, 1916, citing Report 
of Operations, Ist Aero Squadron, Major 
[Captain] Foulois. 

“San Antonio Express, March 22, 1916. 
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On the same day, the Express reported 
that: 

The record these machines have made on 
this, their first warfare work, is termed 
‘bad, very bad.’ Altitude and topography 
are against them, as well as their maxi- 
mum speed ability, which is compara- 
tively low, being about seventy miles an 
hour with the wind.‘7 

In summary, operational losses after 
two days of flying in Mexico included 
two Curtiss JN-2’s lost, and two pilots 
missing (Gorrell and Willis had not ar- 
rived at Casas Grandes). It seems that 
Willis reached camp sometime during 
March 21, but Gorrell did not arrive 
until the following day. The tardy pilot 
(Gorrell), after exhausting his gasoline 
supply, had landed in rough terrain some 
twenty-five miles north of Casas Grandes. 
He secured some gasoline from a truck 
convoy, repaired the JN-2 and flew on to 
Casas Grandes. Lieutenant Gorrell, de- 
scribed as “typical of the men of the 
upper air,” had the following story to tell 
concerning his hardships: 

We started south eight days ago. Dark- 
ness came when we were about halfway 
to our destination. We had planned to 
land in the vicinity of Ascencion. Lieu- 
tenant Willis and I, however, were flying 
at about 3000 feet or more above the 
heights at which the others flew and 
missed the landing. Ahead we saw a light 
that looked like a camp and we flew to 
it. We learned too late that a forest fire 
had misled us. 

Willis flew north looking for a landing 
place, and I circled to the westward. I 
finally was forced to land because there 
was no oil and no gasoline for my engine. 

It was almost as if God had piloted. I 
couldn’t have gone further and I landed 
in the only open ground for miles. 1 
didn’t learn this, however, until the fol- 
lowing morning. It was too dark to see 
when I landed. I heard dogs barking and 
saw the dim lights of adobe shacks. That 
spelled “Mex” to me and I didn’t want 
to meet them. To either side I could see 
peaks of mountain ranges, running east 
and west. I decided to make for the 


northern range near where I thought our 
troops to be. 

On my hands and knees, to avoid being 
seen, I crawled for hours. About 2 o’clock 
I made the hills and slept until sunrise. 
That was noonday. I wanted to get west 
to the roadway. At noon, with the water 
half gone from my canteen, I felt weak- 
ness. My map showed that I was not 
more than one-third of the way. There 
was no sign of water and I turned back. 

The sun seemed to burn through my 
clothes. I took off my skull cap and it 
burned all the more. Ahead I seemed to 
see a lake full of cool, splashing water, 
with waves and whitecaps. I started to 
run and the beautiful lake disappeared. 
I tried my canteen, but it was empty. The 
wild fear that comes over a man when he 
is facing something he can’t understand, 
seized me. I threw my canteen away be- 
cause it was useless. In my mind, though, 
was a picture of a saw-toothed mountain 
far, far away. I plunged. 

Several times I fell and lay stupified. 
I don’t remember how often, but each 
time, when my senses came back, the 
vision of the saw-toothed mountain was 
ahead. It seemed a haven. My eyes 
bulged. My ears hummed. My tongue 
stuck to the dry, rasping roof of my 
mouth. I knew that I was dying, but J 
knew, too, that I must not die. 

Finally darkness came and a bone eat- 
ing chill settled over me. I fell, my face 
landing in a water hole. I doused my 
head in the water. I splashed it over my 
burning shoulders. I washed in it to cool 
my feet. Then I lay down on the bank 
with my feet still in the water and slept. 
A feeling that I was freezing to death 
awoke me. I got up and beat my hands 
against my body to bring back the circu- 
lation. And then crawling, not to avoid 
the Mexicans, but because my feet were 
too sore to carry me, I started back to 
my machine.*§ 

Although the International News Serv- 
ice correspondent probably added a great 
deal to Gorrell’s story, it would appear 


“Tbid. 
“Tbid., March 28, 1916. 
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that the young pilot had a rather difficult 
time before meeting a friendly Mexican 
who guided him toward an American 
patrol and a gasoline supply. While the 
JN-2 airplanes seemed to be underpow- 
ered for the task in Mexico, General 
Funston, nevertheless, ordered eight new 
airplanes on March 24, 1916. The War 
Department replied that no additional 
airplanes could be provided at that time 
because “every machine the Army pos- 
sesses is with the Pershing expedition.”*® 
The Signal Corps Aviation School at 
North Island could not be drawn on as a 
source because all of the airplanes there 
were trainers as distinguished from serv- 
ice planes. 

While aerial operations in Northern 
Mexico were hampered considerably by 
altitude, high winds, dust storms, and 
snow, the JN-2’s of the Ist Aero Squad- 
ron were unusually active during the last 
week in March. On March 25 Lieutenant 
Townsend F. Dodd flew from the ad- 
vanced field headquarters near Colonia 
Dublan to Columbus, New Mexico, a 
distance of 165 air miles. On arriving at 
Columbus, Dodd reported a_ serious 
shortage of food.5® On the following day, 
the War Department announced that only 
two of the eight airplanes taken to Mex- 
ico were serviceable, two had been de- 
stroyed and four were undergoing repairs. 
It is significant, however, that at this 
time General Pershing was using air- 
planes extensively as message carriers, 
and most of the flights from Casas 
Grandes north to Columbus were rela- 
tively safe trips because of the absence of 
mountains.®! A summary of operations 
during the last few days of March lists 
the following flights: 


March 27—Seven flights between Colum- 
bus [New Mexico], [Colonia] Dublan 
and El Valle with mail and dispatches. 
March 28—Lieutenant Dargue (plane 
No. 43) flies from [Colonia] Dublan to 
Bachineva-Namiquipa-Santa Ana and re- 
turn to Namiquipa. Lieutenant Chapman 
(plane No. 53) from El Valle east and 
south for 110 miles and return to El 
Valle. 
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Six other flights by five planes between 
Columbus [New Mexico] — [Colonia] 
Dublan—El Valle—Namiquipa with mail 
and dispatches. 

March 30—Three flights with three 
planes between Columbus, N. M., Dub- 
lan, and El Valle with mail and dis- 
patches. 

March 31—Nine flights by four planes 
between [Colonia] Dublan, El Valle, 
Namiquipa and San Geronimo with mail 
and dispatches. Severe rain, hail, and 
snow storms are encountered, causing 
several forced landings away from the 
base at [Colonia] Dublan until the storms 
passed.°? 

Captain Foulois, realizing the inferior 

quality of the Army’s service airplanes, 
remarked, as a part of his report of op- 
erations, that: 
The six aeroplanes now in use have been 
subjected, for nearly ten months, to severe 
weather conditions, in Oklahoma and 
Texas, exposed to rain, high winds, and 
severe cold weather conditions. 

As a result of these months of field 
service, all aeroplanes have been subject 
to severe wear and tear. With the present 
extreme field service conditions every 
machine is liable, at any day, to be placed 
out of commission as unfit and too dan- 
gerous for further field service. 

These areoplanes are not capable of 
meeting the present military needs, inci- 
dent to this expedition. Their low power 
motors and limited climbing ability with 
the necessary military load makes it im- 
possible to safely operate any one of these 
machines in the vicinity of the mountains 
which cover the present theatre of opera- 
tions. 

The entire commissioned and enlisted 
personnel of this organization are exert- 
ing every effort to maintain all aero- 
planes in the best possible condition for 
further field service, but even the united 
efforts of the entire technical ability in 


“Ibid., March 26, 1916. 
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“Aviation Notebook, 1916, citing Report 
of Operations, 1st Aero Squadron, 2f. 
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this command cannot make these aero- 
planes suitable to meet the present mili- 
tary needs.°* 

Foulois went on to make an urgent 
appeal that his organization be supplied 
at the earliest possible moment with at 
“least ten of the highest powered, highest 
climbing and best weight carrying areo- 
planes” that could be purchased in the 
United States.°4 On April 3, 1916, the 
wrath of the Army pilots in Mexico 
found its way to the front pages of the 
New York World in an article headed 
“Handicapped by Officials Here, Avia- 
tors in Mexico Tell World,” and sub- 
headed “Risking lives ten times a day but 
are not given equipment needed says 
Capt. Foulois,” and “Criminal to send 
men up under such conditions, Lieut. 
Dargue avers.” The sensational article 
stated that the officers of the squadron 
were emphatic in their declaration that 
“they have failed to receive cooperation in 
their service in the present campaign,” 
that “the aviation system .. . has been 
badly bungled in Washington,” and that 
“politics, personal ambition and utter lack 
of knowledge of aviation” were respon- 
sible for the poor results achieved by the 
squadron in Chihuahua. The reporter, 
B. C. Utecht, told of having talked with 
Captain Foulois and Lieutenants Gorrell, 
Carberry, Dargue, Willis, Chapman, and 
others, and “all agreed that they had not 
had a square deal.” The article went on 
to argue for airplanes with greater load 
capacities, more power, and _ greater 
stability for operations in mountainous 
regions.5® 

This unofficial and unauthorized news 
release, needless to say, brought severe 
reactions from high Army circles. The 
Secretary of War forwarded the clipping 
to the Commanding General, Southern 
Department, for a “report as to whether 
or not the officers named” were respon- 
sible for the interview. General Funston, 
in turn, sent the letter to the Adjutant 
General in the field recommending an 
investigation to determine “whether the 
World correspondent with the Punitive 
Expedition wrote the article, and if he 


did, whether or not the story passed the 
censor.” Foulois lost no time in denying 
the quotation attributed to him and stated 
that he had not at any time given any 
newspaper correspondent an interview in 
connection with aviation matters of the 
Army. Chapman and Carberry also dis- 
claimed knowledge of the source of the 
statement. A full scale investigation con- 
ducted by the Inspector General of the 
Expedition revealed that the correspond- 
ent, B. C. Utecht, did not submit the 
article in question to the censor but sent 
it out in violation of regulations. Utecht, 
therefore, was labeled untrustworthy, his 
pass was withdrawn, and his bond de- 
clared forfeited. In all probability the 
World reporter had been informally 
briefed by members of the Ist Aero 
Squadron prior to his writing of the 
article. The aviators at last got their 
plight before the newspaper public.®® 

In the midst of the New York World 
furor the Ist Aero Squadron moved from 
the Casas Grandes-Colonia Dublan area 
to a new advanced base in the Nami- 
quipa-San Geronimo sector. The transfer 
took place on April 5, 1916, and the 
squadron had four JN-2’s in operation 
at the time. Two days later two airplanes 
carrying Dargue, Foulois, Dodd, and 
Carberry flew from squadron headquar- 
ters to Chihuahua City, Mexico, with 
duplicate dispatches for Marion H. 
Letcher, the United States consul. A 
general alarm sounded when the two air- 
planes appeared over the city and circled 
for a landing; the residents of Chihuahua 
probably feared a bombing raid. By 
arrangement, Dargue and Foulois were 
to land south of the city while Carberry 
and Dodd were scheduled to come down 
north of town. After landing, Foulois 
climbed out of the machine and directed 
Dargue to fly north of the city and land 
near the other airplane. Foulois then 


“Ibid. 

“Ibid. 

“bid., citing New York World, April 3, 
1916; National Archives, Signal Corps Docu- 
ment No. 000.75. 
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started walking toward town. As Dargue 
was taking off he was fired on by the 
troops of the Mexican garrison and the 
plane was “punctured” by the bullets. 
Foulois, hearing the firing, ran to the 
scene of action. The firing stopped but 
Foulois was arrested and carried to jail, 
followed by a mob of several hundred 
men and boys. After considerable delay 
Foulois established contact with the 
American consul and a certain Colonel 
Miranda, chief-of-staff to General Gutier- 
rez, military governor of Chihuahua and 
supporter of the Carranza government. 
The general immediately ordered Foulois 
released. 


In the meantime Townsend Dodd had 
entered the town from the north with the 
duplicate dispatches. Carberry and Dar- 
gue were left to guard the airplanes, 
which were soon surrounded by “natives 
and Carranzistas” bent on destruction. 
The native population, evidently in not 
too happy a state of mind, attempted to 
rip the fabric of the American machines 
with knives and to remove bolts and nuts 
from both planes. Several holes were 
burned in the wings of Dargue’s machine 
with cigarette butts. As the crowd be- 
came more and more insulting, Carberry 
took off and flew to the American 
smelters nearby. Dargue, with the same 
idea in mind, took off in a hail of stones, 
but before he could cover any distance 
the top section of the fuselage blew off, 
damaging the stabilizer and causing an 
immediate landing on the same field 
filled with hostile Mexicans. Dargue then 
stood off the angry crowd, ducking stones 
all the while, until rescued by the arrival 
of a Mexican guard in pursuance of or- 
ders from General Gutierrez. Repairs 
were made during the night and the four 
Americans left Chihuahua City the next 
day at 5:30 a.M.—thus avoiding another 
hostile mob.57 

On April 8, 1916, after only a few 
days at Namiquipa, the advanced base of 
the Ist Aero Squadron was moved to San 
Antonio, Mexico, a small town between 
Chihuahua and Guerrero. Operating 
from San Antonio, the airplanes of the 


squadron became more useful to the 
Army ground troops because of the lower 
altitudes and open country—the rugged 
mountains had been left behind while 
others were located south of the Chihua- 
hua-San Antonio sector. On April 11, 
Herbert A. Dargue and Edgar S. Gorrell 
flew from San Antonio, Mexico, to Co- 
lumbus, New Mexico, stopping at Colonia 
Dublan. This 315 mile flight was made 
in four hours and ten minutes. The pilots 
carried a fake report of the death of 
Francisco Villa.5* On the same day 
Lieutenant Carleton G. Chapman was 
captured at Santa Rosalia after a recon- 
naissance flight and was hustled off as 
temporary prisoner to be interviewed by 
the officer of the local Carranza garrison. 
During his absence from the airplane his 
field glasses, goggles, and considerable 
ammunition were stolen by the native 
soldiers.°° 

During the next few days reconnais- 
sance and communication missions were 
flown daily. On April 13 Foulois flew to 
Chihuahua where he learned of the Parral 
engagement and received from the mili- 
tary governor at Chihuahua the ultima- 
tum demanding the withdrawal of 
American troops. On the following day 
(April 14) Lieutenants Herbert A. Dar- 
gue and Edgar S. Gorrell made a recon- 
naissance flight of more than 315 miles 
over territory from Columbus, New 
Mexico, to Boca Grande, Pulpit Pass, 
Oxaca Pass, Cerretos, Janos, Ascencion, 
and return to Columbus. This flight by 
Dargue and Gorrell is described as “an 
unofficial American distance record for 
two pilots.” On the same day, far to the 
south, Lieutenant Ira Rader damaged his 
airplane landing on rough ground some 
one hundred miles from the nearest 
American base. Rader was forced to 
abandon his plane and join the infantry 
column commanded by Major Robert L. 
Howze near Ojito. 


“Tbid., citing Report of Operations, 
Aero Squadron, 6. 

*Jbid., San Antonio Express, April 12. 
1916. 

“Aviation Notebook, 1916, citing Report 
of Operations, Ist Aero Squadron. 
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On April 15, 1916, Dargue and Gorrell 
returned to their advanced base of opera- 
tions from the Columbus headquarters— 
covering the 415 mile distance with two 
stops. On April 17, squadron headquar- 
ters were moved to Namiquipa and 
routine reconnaissance flights contin- 
ued. 6° 


The story book adventures of the pio- 
neer aviators in Mexico continued on 
April 19, 1916, when Lieutenant Robert 
Willis and Herbert A. Dargue, flying a 
routine reconnaissance mission between 
San Antonio, Mexico, and Chihuahua 
City, crashed on the side of a mountain. 
Willis, pinned under the wreckage, suf- 
fered a severe scalp wound and a bruised 
ankle. The wreckage of the Curtiss JN-2 
was burned according to orders and al- 
though “it was not anticipated that the 
green mountains would take fire . . . one 
of the largest forest fires in Mexico took 
place as the result, the mountains burning 
for fully forty miles.” Dargue and the 
injured Willis then walked sixty-odd miles 
to San Antonio, experiencing “constant 
suffering and hardship” on the journey. 
They arrived at their base on April 21 
and three days later proceeded by auto- 
mobile to Namiquipa.*! 


The campaign in Northern Mexico was 
nearing an end. On April 20, 1916, the 
ist Aero Squadron was ordered to return 
to Columbus, New Mexico, to receive 
new airplanes. Of the eight carried into 
Mexico, only two were in commission 
during the third week in April and these 
were “in such condition as to be unsafe 
for further field service.” On April 20, 
therefore, the battered old JN-2’s were 
flown to Columbus to be condemned and 
destroyed. 


In the main the serious work of the 
ist Aero Squadron had ended. During 
the military operations in Mexico, March 
13-August 15, 1916, the squadron com- 
pleted 540 flights covering more than 
19,000 miles carrying mail and messages 
and doing reconnaissance and _ photo- 
graphic work.** In general, America’s 
first aviation effort was not entirely suc- 


cessful. This was not because the young 
aviators lacked courage and ability, but 
because their airplanes failed in moun- 
tain and desert operations.** In fact, the 
“Villa expedition,” failing utterly in its 
primary objective, “exhibited to the world 
such a lamentable unpreparedness for 
war that it encouraged Mexicans of all 
groups, including Carranza, to resist 
American demands, however reason- 
able.” 

The Ist Aero Squadron was based at 
Columbus, New Mexico, until August 5, 
1917, when it left the border for the Eu- 
ropean theater of operation. On May 
13-16, 1916, several new pilots reported 
to the squadron from the Signal Corps 
Aviation School at North Island. The 
new group included Captain John F. 
Curry and Lieutenants Ralph Royce and 
Roy S. Brown. On July 13-14, another 
group — including Lieutenants B. M. 
Atkinson, H. S. Martin, John B. Brooks, 
and Carl Spaatz—arrived at Columbus. 
All of these newcomers joined the squad- 
ron too late to see service in the Mexican 
operations. 


When the United States entered World 
War I in April, 1917, the Aviation Sec- 
tion, Signal Corps of the Army, consisted 
of only sixty-five officers, thirty-five of 
whom were rated as flying officers, and 
only slightly more than one thousand en- 
listed men. The Aviation Service, soon 
to become the Air Service of the Army, 
was on the eve of its first period of rapid 
expansion, and as the role of air power 
increased, so did the role of the south- 
western states in military aviation. 


bid. 

"Ibid. 

"Ibid. 

"AAF, The Official Guide to the Army 
Air Forces (New York, 1944), 342-343. 

“On April 26, 1916, the New York Times 
carried an article on the delinquencies of the 
Curtiss JN’s. 

®S. F. Bemis, A Diplomatic History of the 
United States (New York, 1950), 552. 

“Aviation Notebook, 1916, citing National 
Archives, Monthly Returns, Ist Aero Squad- 
ron; Brief History of First Aero Squadron, 
AF Library, C 22.32/44. 
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B-47 Stratojet Bombers of the Strategic Air Command's Eighth Air Force line up 


for a Pre-Dawn Take-off from the snow-covered runways of Thule Air Base, 


Greenland. 


DETERRENCE: Fact or Fancy? 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL ROBERT S. VANDIVER, USAF 


“In all fighting, the direct method may be used for joining battle, but indirect 
methods will be needed in order to secure victory."—SuN Tzu, 500 B.C. 


Te TRUST which our statesmen have 
placed on the nuclear bomb as a deter- 
rent to aggression may rest on an illusion. 
To the extent that the bomb reduces the 
likelihood of all-out war, it increases the 
possibilities of limited wars pursued by 
indirect and widespread local aggression. 
The aggressor can exploit a choice of 
techniques, differing in pattern, but all 
designed to make headway while present- 
ing his main protagonist the awesome de- 
cision to employ total force in support of 
a relatively minor objective. However, 


when viewed in the perspective of our 
total national policies, the nuclear bomb 
performs a vital role. So do other in- 
struments of deterrence which may not 
be quite as glamorous. 

Just what is this “deterrence” which 
seems so popular with current writers of 
world affairs? The word “deterrence” ap- 
pears to have many meanings, each of 
which depends upon the viewpoint of the 
person employing the term. To the dip- 
lomat in his intricate maneuvering for po- 
sition at the international level, deterrence 
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may mean a checkmeg ,of his adversary 
in the duel of wits a ad the conference 
table. To the joint. litary planner, de- 
terrence is that mi» d weapon systems 
and balanced force -tructure, the funds 
for which he must jusify before Congress. 
To the individual whose views are colored 
by his inclination toward one of the sev- 
eral military services, deterrence is the 
highly-trained army task force which can 
be shifted to trouble spots as needed; or, 
it is the silent submarine with its Polaris 
ballistic missile, lurking in strategic wa- 
ters ready to fire on command; or, per- 
haps more widely envisioned, it is the 
Strategic Air Command on alert with 
targets assigned, nuclear weapons loaded, 
and crews ready to spring on minutes’ 
notice. To the uneasy world in general, 
deterrence is the total military might of 
the United States, poised for the signal 
to launch an atomic holocaust of deva- 
station against any would-be aggressor. 
Actually, deterrence is a policy rather 
than an instrument. When applied to 
warfare, deterrence rests on the potential 
enemy’s belief that, should he start a war, 
retaliation would be so heavy and certain 
that the probable results would be less 
than what he might have achieved with- 
out having resorted to war. This concept 
entails the necessity for strengthening the 
enemy’s belief that continued peace will 
be more rewarding to him than aggres- 
n, which will be surely and severely 
unished. It is this necessity for keeping 
the “big stick” polished which has in- 


direct volved us in a costly struggle to maintain 
weapons superiority, both qualitatively 
and quantitatively, which will help the 
f our | potential enemy to decide that peace is 
bomb | preferable. 
er in- However, for the forgotten man in the 
y not | street the United States taxpayer — it 
may be well to answer a few of his ques- 
which | tions: Just what are we deterring? The 
ers of | answer is simple: We are deterring gen- 
e” ap- | eral war. Is that all? Well, that’s all we 
ch of | have done so far. But that’s not enough 
of the | —not for the thousand bucks a year it’s 
e dip- | costing me in taxes. Why don’t you make 
or po- | this other fellow do some of the deterring 
rrence | for a change? A good question. Just who 


is this other fellow, anyway, who is caus- 
ing all the trouble? 

It is the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics—not communism, nor fascism, nor 
any of the other abstract political ideolo- 
gies which must be collectively peopled to 
have a single strength or purpose, but the 
well-entrenched Soviet State. The USSR 
is one of the tools of the Communist 
Party. Indeed, it is the very capstone for 
the foundation of communism. This 
State under the guiding direction of the 
Communist Party is a militant organiza- 
tion. When our government negotiates 
with the government of the Soviet Union, 
it is not dealing with individuals, nor even 
with just heads of State. It is dealing with 
those who, in addition to being heads of 
State, are heads of a Party which has a 
clearly enunciated creed and a member- 
ship which adheres to that creed with 
almost religious fervor. 

Though the chiefs of this regime have 
changed positions several times within 
the past decade, the avowed purpose of 
the Soviet leaders continues unchanged— 
world domination. In the words of Lenin: 

“We are living not merely in a state, 
but in a system of states, and the exist- 
ence of the Soviet Republic side by side 
with the imperialist states for a long 
time is unthinkable. One or the other 
must triumph in the end. And before 
that end supervenes a series of frightful 
collisions between the Soviet Republic 
and the bourgeois states will be inevit- 
able. That means that if the ruling 
class, the proletariat, wants to hold 
sway, it must prove its capacity to do 
so by military organization.” 

This creed is very much: in evidence 
today, even though it may not be loudly 
proclaimed during periodic Soviet exer- 
cises of “peaceful overtures” to the West. 

In pursuing world domination, Soviet 
foreign policy takes on a threefold aspect: 
perpetuation of the regime; maintenance 
of vigilance to forestall, dissipate, or 
counteract any consolidation of force 
against the regime or its satellites; and the 
division and exploitation of the weaker 
nations of the world under the guise of 
atomic blackmail, or by infiltration from 
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within. In forging this policy, Soviet tac- 
tics and techniques have varied from a 
constant shifting of hot and cold tensions 
— propaganda outbursts and peaceful 
overtures; sabre-rattling and offers of 
soothing coexistence; economic probings 
and smiling offers of financial aid. How- 
ever, the West is most concerned with the 
realization that the Soviets stand to gain 
by anything which leaves them free to 
pursue their own devices abroad, without 
interference. 

Unpalatable though the fact may be, 
coexistence with the Soviet State is a re- 
ality which has been in effect since its 
revolutionary emergence in 1917. It is 
especially disconcerting to discover that 
since World War II this coexistence with 
the Soviet State has been on Soviet terms 
rather than on terms imposed by the 
West. The reason for such a one-sided 
state of affairs is clearly discernible: the 
Soviets seized the offensive during World 
War II, and have retained it ever since. 

The first step of this offensive was to 
fill in the power vacuum left by the 
crumbling German and Japanese empires. 
The Soviets, thereupon, moved into the 
breach and took over Eastern Europe: 
the Baltic States, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. In the 
Far East, the Soviets annexed Outer Mon- 
golia, the Kurile Islands, and all of Sak- 
halin Island. In addition, the Soviet 
sphere of influence spread throughout 
North Korea, North Vietnam, Manchuria, 
and China. Although Yugoslavia has 
since defected and Communist China has 
attained an autonomous government, the 
puppet regimes of these other countries 
became directly responsive to Soviet con- 
trol and direction in varying degrees. 

The second step in the Soviet offensive 
was to bang down an iron curtain around 
the newly-acquired sphere of influence in 
an attempt to consolidate, and to hold her 
gains. The strict censorship and security 
measures in effect along these boundary 
lines attest to the effectiveness of Soviet 
control. 


Today, the Soviets are pursuing the 
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next phase of their offensive — probing 
weak spots farther afield, in an attempt 
to expand their domination. Concomit- 
antly, they are continuing to refine their 
military establishment through technolog- 
ical improvement in order to achieve 
parity with the West. This will render 
the Soviets more latitude and freedom of 
movement, once the Western nuclear 
stockpile is counter-balanced. The prog- 
ress made by the Soviets in this direction 
may be measured by the degree of bel- 
ligerence used in setting the stage for 
their dealings with the West. This bellig- 
erence is increasing in intensity every 
day. 


The Soviets, calculating correctly that 
we would not resort to our enormous de- 
terrent power over small issues, have 
readily seized the initiative by threatening 
to use force to achieve their aims, even 
though their force was inferior to ours. 
(This very same tactic had been success- 
fully employed by Hitler in his initial 
claims on Czechoslovakia and Poland— 
the threat to use force in the belief that 
the Western coalition would not risk war 
over minor concessions.) That this strat- 
egy on a larger scale by the Soviets has 
been correct, is attested to by the number 
of non-Soviet countries now behind the 
iron curtain. Indeed, as a studied design 
to test Western strength of will, the So- 
viets shot out of the skies or forced down 
to controlled air bases, over a dozen Unit- 
ed States aircraft. Again, their estimate of 
our reaction was correct—the most that 
we did in retaliation was to send a “stiff 
note of protest” claiming indemnities. 
Not a single Soviet aircraft has suffered 
similar fate, even though provocation, 
especially along the Berlin corridor, has 
been exceptionally pressing. No wonder 
that the Soviets delight in tweaking the 
nose of Uncle Sam! 


The only setbacks suffered by the So- 
viets in their postwar offensive have oc- 
curred when we selected to contest their 
aggression by the use of force. Even 
on these occasions, we accepted the 
ground rules the Soviets set for us, and 
“rebutted” the issue on their terms. The 
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America’s first great intercontinental Bomber. 
MOTH carrying nuclear weapons in the early fifties gave potential aggressors food 
for thought. 


most noteworthy of these instances, of 
course, are the Berlin Airlift and the Ko- 
rean War. Use of force by the West 
stopped the offensive on these two occa- 
sions which resulted in a return to status 
quo. On another occasion when the 
United States resolved to employ force 
against the infiltration of Soviet Com- 
munism, the advance stopped; or, more 
realistically, took a new direction. This 
instance is, of course, the Lebanon Crisis 
of 1958, which provided an excellent 
exercise for measuring the proficiency of 
our “trouble-shooting task force.” 
However, a return to status quo is not 
sufficient to insure a lasting peace. Nei- 
ther do defensive actions, regardless of 
how altruistic, win battles. This is true 
just as much for the battles of the “cold 
war” as it is for the more prosaic battles 
of the hot war. Our generals knew this. 
In fact, it is one of the first axioms of the 
principles of war so diligently studied and 
followed throughout a lifetime of prepa- 
ration for war. The tragic blunders of the 
French nation with her Maginot Line, 
and her Dienbienphu Perimeter in Indo- 
China some fifteen years later, should be 
sufficient warning to those of us who 
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This controversial ten-engine BEHE- 


would tread the primrose path of defen- 
sive-mindedness rather than the straight 
and arduous road of offensive strategy. 

There appears to be no valid reason 
why we have permitted the Soviets to 
continue their cold war offensive, espe- 
cially during the earlier period when we 
had unquestioned air superiority and 
atomic monopoly. In simple terms, this 
state of affairs came to exist through our 
own default. We simply lacked the wili 
to use our superior military force as a 
basic power from which to negotiate. 
This, in turn, has caused our policies and 
negotiations to lack the force, which is 
the only language understood by the So- 
viets. 

This brings us to the question of 
whether our policy of deterrence is a 
fact or a fancy. Actually, it is both. It 
is a fact that our military strength, form- 
ing the backbone of our deterrent power, 
has withstood direct pressure by the So- 
viets and has prevented the outbreak of 
an all-out general war. However, we are 
deluding ourselves with the fancy that 
this same deterrent power is halting So- 
viet progress toward world domination. 

Our over-all deterrent policy has been 
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of such magnitude that the “all or noth- 
ing” commitment has been the only strat- 
egy possible. Thus far, we have not dared 
to risk war over, what appeared to us to 
be, small issues involved in peripheral 
areas. In this respect, we stood helplessly 
by while Indo-China succumbed; the 
abortive Hungarian rebellion was ruth- 
lessly crushed; the government of Iraq 
changed hands; and the friendly head of 
the Tibetian State was forced to flee for 
his life. In each case, we have been either 
on the defensive or else completely on the 
sidelines in the role of spectators, while 
the machine of Soviet Communism rolled 
on. It is true that we talked, conferred, 
and appealed to world morality through 
the United Nations, yet the successful 
penetration of Soviet Communism into 
weak spots of the world continued, and 
is still continuing. 

This sort of strategy is losing the world 
and must be discarded. Another approach 
is definitely needed. Not coexistence 
we are already practising that; not con- 
tainment — we are failing with this de- 
vice; not “flexibility,’—(the new word 
for appeasement, which has always failed 
throughout history) — but an approach 
through offensive actions designed to pro- 
mote a long era of world peace. Such 
strategy on a grand scale will involve only 
one objective—the repulsion of Soviet 
Communism to the borders of the orig- 
inal Soviet State. The attainment of this 
objective required but one force—a reso- 
lute will to pursue it. If this will can be 
created, then the power for carrying it 
through, inevitably follows. 


In repelling Soviet Communism, we 
must attack its twin avenues of advance 
—direct pressure and indirect aggression. 
Direct pressure has, thus far, been suc- 
cessfully countered through our deterrent 
capability and will to wage nuclear war- 
fare. However, this will and capability 
must be continually attended, lest the 
power to deter becomes ineffectual from 
lack of precautionary actions. Unfor- 
tunately, the cost of. maintaining this 
shield will continue high for some time, 
but we dare not lower its standard 
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through impecunious measures, lest the 
Soviets seize that moment for attack. To- 
day, the art of ballistic missile warfare 
requires only twenty minutes for Soviet 
ballistic missiles to destroy all of our ma- 
jor cities and populated areas. Under 
such attack, it is problematical whether 
we can wreak the same degree of damage 
against the Soviets. The stakes are so high 
that we dare not risk the hazard of per- 
mitting the Soviets to miscalculate our 
strength, and to strike the first blow. On 
the other hand, our military shield need 
not continue into perpetuity without hope 
of relief. When final success attends our 
offensive along the second avenue of So- 
viet encroachment, the shield may then 
be lowered permanently. 

This second avenue of Soviet Commu- 
nism’s march against the free world has 


been through indirect methods—attack- 
ing, infiltrating, and agitating world 
neighbors along the Soviet periphery 


which continues to expand. Some day, if 
this expansion is not stopped, the United 
States may find itself completely isolated 
from the rest of the world. 

Along this line of march, we would do 
well to emulate the military classicists of 
history who pursue victory through the 
indirect method. In this respect, we must 
aim our offensive actions at the non- 
communists world in general and at wav- 
ering nations in particular—even as the 
Soviets are doing. As the collective will 
to resist is strengthened and the Soviet 
march is halted, then further offensive 
actions must be taken to roll back Soviet 
domination over countries already over- 
run—Eastern Europe, the Middle East, 
and the Far East. This offensive strategy 
presents to us the most challenging, yet 
rewarding, method for repelling commu- 
nism. It will also prove to be the most 
delicate task of all. 

Fortunately, there are several instru- 
ments in our arsenal which may be sharp- 
ened for use in pursuing this offensive. 
These are: economic actions, financial 
dealings, political actions, propaganda, 
and armed forces. Some of these instru- 
ments have been used often in unilateral 
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actions, but seldom as in integrated part 
of our whole national strategy. For this 
reason the success attained to date has 
not been particularly rewarding. 


The primary use of economic actions is 
usually in the realm of international com- 
merce and involves the mechanics of 
tariffs, boycotts, embargoes, and cartels. 
In the past, the use of these tools has 
been in response to various American 
pressure groups rather than to a necessity 
for forming part of our overall strategy. 
In any event, we have failed to exploit 
politically the use of this instrument, or 
else we have been especially naive in the 
hope that the noncommunist world be- 
lieves us when we express the reasons for 
economic aid in altruistic terms which 
they do not understand. (Even the term 
“underdeveloped countries” is not espe- 
cially flattering to the national sover- 
eignty of those countries, and therefore is 
not conducive to producing the receptive 
and cooperative attitude we would like to 
create. ) 


The Soviets in their economic aid pro- 
grams have been much more realistic. 
Mr. Krushchev remarked to a group of 
U. S. Congressmen in 1955: “ We value 
trade least for economic reasons, and 
most for political purposes.” One of the 
most important and immediate objectives 
of the Soviet economic offensive is the 
desire to establish Soviet influence in the 
crucial uncommitted areas by acquiring 
a considerable measure of good will, 
especially among the key, politically ar- 
ticulate groups. These deals have fitted 
into the context of broader political ac- 
tivities in the area, such as espousing and 
supporting Arab, Indian, Afghan, and 
Indonesian political objectives. Thou- 
sands of bloc technicians have been ex- 
changed with these countries as a measure 
to indoctrinate, politically as well as tech- 
nically, the Soviet method for doing 
things. The immediate Soviet political 
objectives and tactics in their economic 
offensive vary considerably from country 
to country. That the success of the So- 
viets has not been overwhelming is due, 
not to the technique or method of 
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conducting their economic offensive, but 
rather, to the overall inherent shiftiness 
of the communist political ideology. The 
diversities in political concept of Stalin, 
Malenkov, and Krushchev underscore 
this weakness. 

The second instrument of national 
policy consists of financial dealings. This 
includes loans, aid, and grants through 
the Marshall Plan, the International Bank, 
and International Monetary Fund, and 
other agencies including direct govern- 
ment-to-government loans. Currency 
manipulations which affect international 
monetary stabilization could also be used. 
Within our own country, subsidies to 
private industries which indirectly sup- 
port our national policy, have been espe- 
cially beneficial. Some of these industries 
so vital to the support of our armed 
forces were helped over the rough spots 
during their early development. Today, 
they have become largely self-supporting 
and are producing peacetime consumer 
goods which otherwise would not have 
been perfected. A few typical industries 
are: electronics, chemicals, synthetics, 
food processing, and aviation, to mention 
only a small number. 


Most all elements of financial dealings 
are closely, and in some cases inextricably, 
related to our overall economic programs, 
particularly to those programs directed 
abroad. The Mutual Security Program 
and the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration (ICA) exemplify the manner 
in which the United States is employing 
this instrument of national policy. In‘its 
report to the President on March 1, 1957, 
the President’s Citizen Advisors on the 
Mutual Security Program said: 


“The building of military strength 
sufficient to forestall the threat of 
armed Communist aggression is an 
immediate and vital objective of the 
collective security programs. But the 
armed force alone is not enough; nor 
can it by itself prevail in the long run. 
Long-range success lies in demonstrat- 
ing that a free system is far superior to 
an authoritarian one in providing bet- 
ter living conditions and the individual 
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opportunities which people so deeply 
desire... . 

“A vital factor in the economic de- 
velopment and security of any nation 
is international trade . . . These ex- 
penditures [by private enterprise 
abroad] helped countries abroad to ob- 
tain the dollars necessary to pay an 
adequate return on private investments 
and enabled them to buy from other 
countries materials which they, them- 
selves, did not produce. At the same 
time these private expenditures pro- 
vided markets abroad for American 
producers. This was good business — 
not aid! 

“Economic development can _ best 
occur when there is a large market 
free of trade restrictions and barriers 
—an area large enough to contain 
most of the needed resources and suf- 
ficiently flexible to permit and encour- 
age the most productive use of capital 
and labor... . 


“Foreign investment of private 
capital is far more desirable than in- 
vestment by government Such 
investments provide much more than 
capital to the cause of economic de- 
velopment, for they carry with them 
the initiative, the managerial skill, and 
the technical aptitude which have 
proven of great worth to the American 
economy. 

“Moreover, private capital does not 
constitute a drain on the taxpayer. 
Indeed, to the extent that private capi- 
tal can proceed, the burden on the 
American taxpayer can be reduced 
without impairment of the economic 
development of the Free World which 
is so essential to the realization of 
American aspirations. .. .” 

These two instruments — economic ac- 
tions and financial dealings—are perhaps 
the most beneficial in our policy of de- 
terring the spread of communism. To be 
sure, they are the only offensive weapons 
in use today. 


Even more results could be achieved, 
however, through additional emphasis on 
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the use of these two instruments. In 
fiscal year 1956, the total cost of our col- 
lective security programs abroad was 
$7.9 billion. This included the Mutual 
Security Program, other forms of assist- 
ance, and sums spent abroad by our mili- 
tary forces. Of this total, $5.6 billion— 
or 1.4 per cent of our gross national 
product—represented direct assistance by 
the United States to its allies abroad. On 
the other hand, private investments and 
expenditures abroad came to a total of 
$20.4 billion during the same period. 
Here, indeed, is the opportunity for ex- 
ploiting an area least costly to the tax- 
payer and most beneficial, in the long 
run, toward bolstering our noncommunist 
neighbors in their stand against Soviet 
encroachment. 


In our complicated structure of civili- 
zation today, many of the foreign raw 
material sources essential to our continued 
prosperity are in the territory of govern- 
ments which do not yet enjoy the advan- 
tages of our American way of life. This 
fact, coupled with the extensive value 
which we attach to national sovereignty, 
seems to indicate that in many instances 
our raw material supply hangs on slender 
threads over which we have no power of 
control or of redress. We have, as a 
government, largely conceded the right of 
any other sovereign government to do 
anything it wished with regard to the raw 
material resources of its own territory. 
For this reason, an endless series of one- 
sided handouts from our country to other 
countries is not the answer. A curious and 
sad fact of human nature is that favors 
granted habitually or unduly prolonged 
cease, with time, to be regarded by the 
recipients as favors at all, and come to 
be regarded by them as rights. In this 
respect, we must exercise prudence in our 
use of economic and financial instruments 
by exacting terms on a “quid pro quo” 
basis, which could and should be mu- 
tually beneficial. This sovereign-to-sov- 
ereign contrast on an equal level would 
do much to dispel the loathsome aspect 
of charity which long-term handouts 
assume. 
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Once these governmental contracts be- 
tween nations have been negotiated, then 
our private enterprise, which has raised 
the economy of our nation to an unprec- 
edented level of prosperity, could be ex- 
tended to these other nations for their 
assistance in working out their own des- 
tiny. However, our government must 
take the lead in extending tax rebates, 
subsidies, and guarantees against foreign 
expropriations in an effort to stimulate 
private expenditures abroad in support of 
this objective. 

The third instrument of national policy, 
and perhaps the one most in evidence 
today, is political actions. This instrument 
includes diplomacy, alliances, recogni- 
tion and nonrecognition of govern- 
ments, and many other factors which 
echo the national attitude of a state on 
international matters of all kinds. In in- 
ternational affairs it is the government, 
not the people, with whom we have to 
deal. We Americans do not like this. We 
yearn for relations on a people-to-people 
basis unmarred by the interference of 
governments. Unfortunately, such a 
thing is not practicable. There is no way 
for a people to speak in the counsels of 
the nations except through that political 
authority under which the people func- 
tion as a state. The impact of one people 
upon another people is measured by the 
finesse and understanding that the re- 
spective governments exercise in their 
mutual dealings. 


In our political dealings with other 
sovereign nations, we must be ever care- 
ful of their sensibilities. Even benevo- 
lence, when addressed to a foreign people, 
represents a form of intervention in their 
internal affairs, and always receives, at 
best, a divided reception. In our attempts 
to influence attitudes of foreign peoples, 
we must insure that our actions cause 
them to view our favor as a real possibil- 
ity, attended by certain visible advantages 
to themselves. Even more important, we 
must also insure that our actions cause 
them to view our disfavor as a real pos- 
sibility, attended by certain disadvantages 
to them. In essence, we must create a 
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respect for our possible disfavor at least 
as great as the respect for our possible 
favor. (This very fear of the disfavor of 
the Soviet Union has quite often proved 
more profound in the weaker countries 
than their respect for the favor of the 
United States.) In all our international 
relations, we must be continuously on 
guard to present a firm, unapologetic in- 
sistence on respect for our national dig- 
nity. 

In many cases, political actions have 
been employed in concert with other in- 
struments of national policy. Combined 
with our military policies, alliances and 
defense pacts such as the Rio Pact, 
NATO, ANZUS, and SEATO, not to 
mention other bilateral agreements, have 
been promulgated. Some of these pacts 
are extremely beneficial from the stand- 
point of efficiency. For instance, the 
Canada-United States interlocking agree- 
ment on air defense for the Northern 
Hemisphere has resulted in a joint unifi- 
cation of American and Canadian air 
defense forces serving under an Ameri- 
can Commander-in-Chief and a Canadian 
Deputy Commander. On the other hand, 
mutual defense agreements are good only 
as long as the sailing is smooth. 


In the face of dire Soviet threats to the 
national survival of some of the weaker 
countries which are confronted by a hos- 
tile massed land army ready and willing 
for action, it is possible that the seeds of 
appeasement may again show signs of 
blossoming. Caught between the Soviet 
and American colossuses of power, ex- 
pediency may dictate another course of 
action for these helpless nations to pur- 
sue, without regard to signed agreements. 
For this reason, we must regard these 
pacts in a perspective of realism and not 
proceed blindly on the assumption that 
we need do nothing further to strengthen 
these pacts. 

With regard to another device of poli- 
tics, our current policy of extending or 
withholding recognition is unique, to say 
the least. There have been some in- 
stances in the past when we withheld rec- 
ognition on the grounds of morality. In 
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most cases, however, our grounds were 
consistent, which is contrary to the state 
of affairs today. On one hand, we have 
denied recognition to the de facto gov- 
ernment of Communist China since its 
existence was first established. On the 
other hand, we could hardly wait to ex- 
tend recognition to the ruthless revolu- 
tionary clique which overthrew the 
strongly pro-Western government of Iraq. 
(Indeed, the butchering Fidel de Castro 
of Cuba is another whose government we 
immediately recognized. ) 

So it appears that our professed rea- 
sons of morality have no bearing on the 
problem, especially since we have con- 
ducted diplomatic relations for the past 
twenty years with the most blood-thirsty 
dictatorship of all time—that of the So- 
viet Union. We should at least be honest 
with ourselves and the world in general 
by claiming that our recognition policy is 
based entirely on a reciprocal basis; and, 
as soon as it is beneficial or expedient for 
us to extend recognition, then we shall 
do so. In addition, we should outline a 
forthright list of criteria which we be- 
lieve essential to the conduct of foreign 
relations. Once this list is subscribed to 
by nations seeking recognition, then rec- 
ognition becomes automatic. 


Once diplomatic relations are estab- 
lished, it becomes relatively easy to 
communicate ideas and expectations be- 
tween governments. After all, if our 
policy of nonrecognition is to be consist- 
ent, we should insist that our friendly 
neighbors likewise persist in nonrecogni- 
tion of the same unfavored country. 
Pressure through our economical and 
financial instruments of national policy 
could be applied to support our view- 
point. It appears quite incongruous that 
we are providing Great Britain extensive 
financial aid, much of which ends up in 
the bloody pockets of Communist China, 
which Britain recognizes in spite of our 
disapproval. 

Our fourth instrument of national 
policy—propaganda—has been employed 
to various degrees since the days of 
World War II. Never very effective in 
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its totality, major reliance has been placed 
on “The Voice of America” broadcasts, 
and the few cultural exchange programs 
which we have with other nations. By all 
means, we should continue these two de- 
vices and even strengthen their programs. 


However, more improvement can be 
effected in the area of plain everyday 
application of fundamental advertising 
techniques. For instance, on shipments 
going abroad under the various aid pro- 
grams such as CARE, the Marshall Plan, 
and the Truman Point Four Program, it 
was often difficult to ascertain the na- 
tionality of either the consignee or the 
consignor of the various goods crated and 
awaiting loading or unloading. Only a 
minor amount of imagination is required 
to plaster each and every crate, box, and 
carton with block letters in both English 
and the language of the country to which 
consigned, a simple notation stating that 
the shipment originated in the UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA FOR THE 
EXCLUSIVE USE OF THE PEOPLE 
OF COUNTRY. 
In addition, both the American flag and 
the shield of the United States should be 
plainly stamped on each package for the 
benefit of those persons who cannot read. 

Our aid administrators and their assist- 
ants should have a thorough indoctrina- 
tion of the foreign country in which they 
are serving, to include language profici- 
ency. This is about the only time that 
person-to-person contact can be made on 
an informal level. There are many other 
ideas of even greater potential value to 
our conduct of foreign affairs. One of 
the paradoxes of our country is that our 
great advertising methods and techniques, 
which so efficiently create domestic mar- 
kets for consumer goods, are not em- 
ployed in concert with our national policy 
in promoting an appreciation of the 
American way of life abroad. 


Our fifth and most drastic instrument 
of national policy—the armed forces— 
is the most familiar to those who think in 
terms of deterrence. Today, our armed 
forces are the most powerful of all mili- 
tary forces in the world. Tomorrow, in 
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the ballistic missile and space rocketry 
era, our present military might will surely 
decline unless we continue to exercise the 
utmost diligence through planning, train- 
ing, and technological research to insure 
that it retains the preeminent place it now 
holds. A second-best armed force is use- 
less. 


The overriding consideration of all 
military preparedness must be the will 
and the ability to win the war that in- 
evitably occurs when deterrence fails. In 
this respect, the best armed force is 
worthless unless there is a will to use it. 
This will and ability to win war is a pow- 
erful weapon for use in international 
negotiations. This “ace in the hole” can 
overcome many errors of poor judgment. 
It is therefore imperative that our makers 
of foreign policy and civilian generals of 
cold war strategy learn, with the utmost 
diligence, how segments of our armed 
forces can be employed to back their 
moves at the negotiating level. This in- 
junction applies to the danger of so-called 
“limited wars” as well as general war. 
We must never divorce force from diplo- 
macy—otherwise our power will lack 
purpose, and our negotiations will lack 
force. 


In summary, deterrence is a policy 
rather than a tool, and the success of this 
policy is both a fact and a fancy. It is a 
fact that deterrence has prevented all-out 
general war with the Soviet Union. It is 
a fancy that deterrence is stopping Soviet 
aggression which will eventually, either 
lead to a general war, or compel our sur- 
render of freedom to the forces of Soviet 
Communism. 

Our deterrence policy in itself is a de- 
fensive-minded concept which will never 
achieve victory over the forces of aggres- 
sion. The most it can achieve is a stale- 
mate in the wistful hope that the forces 
of communism will destroy themselves. 
This type of thinking is mere delusion. A 
winning strategy never succumbs to 
forces from within. That the Soviet strat- 
egy is winning, is attested to by the me- 
teoric rise of Soviet Communism to its 
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place of eminence today—only forty-two 
years from birth to fulfillment. No other 
people have a more bitter realization of 
the success of Soviet strategy than the 
non-Soviet nations now behind the iron 
curtain. This Soviet strategy of steady 
encroachment through indirect methods 
on the weaker non-Soviet nations, unless 
stopped, will eventually isolate the United 
States from the rest of the world. For 
this reason, Soviet Communism must not 
only be stopped, but it must be thrown 
back, NOW, by offensive actions through 
the indirect method aimed at the non- 
Soviet nations. 


In taking the offensive, we must first 
change our concept of deterrence. We 
must no longer think in terms of de- 
terring war—either general or limited 
wars. We must think in terms of de- 
terring and repelling the encroachment of 
Soviet Communism beyond the confines 
of the original Soviet State. With this 
policy in mind, we must select the proper 
objective for directing our efforts. This 
objective is, of course the non-Soviet na- 
tions—those still free, as well as those 
behind the iron curtain. In selecting our 
weapons for pursuing this objective, we 
must utilize all that are available—eco- 
nomic actions, financial dealings, political 
actions, propaganda, and the armed 
forces. All of these weapons, however, 
must be interrelated and used in concert 
with each other, under a detailed, planned 
strategy. This strategy must be all-em- 
bracing, with no division between “hot” 
and “cold” war. This war against Soviet 
Communism is a total war, involving all 
instruments and all resources with the 
world as the objective. Once we have 
ceased to distinguish between hot and 
cold war, we shall find that our negotia- 
tions will have force, and our force will 
have direction. Only then will we suc- 
ceed in forcing Soviet Communism back 
to the original Soviet State. Then, and 
only then, may we indulge in the hopeful 
illusion that the forces of Communism 
will turn inward and destroy this hateful 
system. If this occurs, deterrence will 
then be achieved. 


| 
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THE RENUNCIATIONISTS 


By 


I 

The vitality of various ‘“anti-bomb” 
movements has recently astonished poli- 
tical observers in the United States and 
England. Such organizations as the Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy have 
shown great strength and generated much 
interest at the grass roots. In England, 
the Committee for Nuclear Disarmament 
has captured significant sections of the 
Labor Party and even exerts a powerful 
influence on leading Tory circles. 

The ideological underpinning for such 
groups is provided by a distinguished 
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clique of publicists. I will examine the 
work of six of these publicists who have 
established in the past year a veritable 
doctrine of unilateral nuclear renuncia- 
tion. These six Renunciationists are: 
Victor Gollancz, George Kennan, C. 
Wright Mills, Bertrand Russell, Albert 
Schweitzer, and Philip Toynbee. 

Victor Gollancz is a veteran London 
publisher of great repute. The jacket of 
his book describes him as “a_ volatile 
crusader for a variety of causes.” In The 
Devil’s Repertoire, Gollancz is more vola- 
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tile than ever as he builds the “moral” 
case for unilateral nuclear disarmament. 
In spite of the fact that he is concerned 
with the moral aspects of the issue, Gol- 
lancz defines his terms with a precision 
of language that would do justice to a 
corporation lawyer. Nuclear disarmament 
is defined as: 
the determination, on the part of any 
people that already possesses nuclear 
weapons in any form or number, never 
to use them, and never to contemplate 
or threaten their use, whatever the cir- 
cumstances that may exist or may con- 
ceivably arise . . . also, the immediate 
and patent destruction of any such 
weapons as the nation in question may 
possess, and a total abandonment of 
any research or experimentation that 
may have as its object the use of nu- 
clear energy for military purposes.! 


After stating succinctly that the term 

unilateral needs “no definition,” Gollancz 

naturally proceeds to define it: 
It signifies the adoption of this policy, 
by the people in question, wholly irre- 
spective of what any other people or 
peoples may do, threaten to do, or be 
suspected,‘ in whatever circumstances, 
of intending to do.* 


With only the most trifling of modifi- 
cations the Gollancz definition of unilat- 
eral nuclear disarmament is acceptable to 
all the Renunciationists and may be taken 
as the clearest statement of the Renunci- 
tionist position. 

The first reaction to such an extraor- 
dinary proposal is to assume that the 
Renunciationists are presenting simply a 
contemporary brand of pacifism. (And 
it is true that Gollancz and Albert 
Schweitzer are orthodox pacifists.) But 
the other Renunciationists are not paci- 
fists, at least in the traditional sense; it is 
only nuclear violence which is uncondi- 
tionally rejected. 

The best formulation on this rather 
delicate and subtle point is provided by 
George Kennan. Mr. Kennan, a misun- 
derstood diplomat turned scholar, writes 
that “in the past” he was “unable to go 
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along with the Quakers in their insistence 
on a sweeping renunciation of power as 
a factor in international affairs.” Kennan 
sees that there is no real distinction be- 
tween domestic and foreign affairs. He 
has learned from the Communists that 
these two areas are “intimately con- 
nected.” 

However, even though force cannot be 
ruled out “completely,” this does not 
constitute sufficient reason “for being in- 
different to the ways in which force is 
applied.” Kennan concedes that moral 
distinctions among weapons are “relative 
and arbitrary,” but then ripostes nicely 
that such limited distinctions are very 
often meaningful. Nuclear weapons are 
characterized by their potential of “indis- 
criminate mass destruction,” and it is 
precisely this which “goes further than 
anything the Christian ethic can properly 
accept.”4 

Like the other Renunciationists, Ken- 
nan is haunted by a sense of guilt. The 
grim ruins of Hiroshima, Nagasaki, Dres- 
den,5 and Cologne press deeply into his 
sensitive soul. Curiously, he writes: 

If we must defend our homes, let 
us defend them as well as we can in the 
direct sense, but let us have no part in 
making millions of women and children 
and noncombatants hostages for the 
behavior of their own governments.® 

The defense of our homes “in the di- 
rect sense” is presumably an echo from 

‘Victor Gollancz, The Devil's Repertoire 
or Nuclear Bombing and the Life of Man, 
(New York, 1959), p. 19. 

*Ibid., p. 20. 

“George Kennan, 
Christian Conscience,” 
(May, 1959), p. 47. 

‘Ibid. 

"I mentioned the Dresden raid to Maj. 
Gen. O. A. Anderson who plaved a kev role, 
both in planning and conducting that attack. 
General Anderson declined to endorse that 
raid while also voicing the opinion that far 
too many other attacks were made on Ger- 
man targets that did not serve measurable 
military purpose. Had we lost the war, this 
would have entitled Anderson to his day in 
court as a “war criminal.” 

"Kennan, “Foreign Policy and Christian 
Conscience,” p. 48. 


“Foreign Policy and 
Atlantic Monthly, 


_| 
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C. Wright Mills, the maverick sociologist, 
who believes that “the only sensible de- 
fense today is a citizen’s army or rifle- 
men.”? To those who will immediately 
shout that a citizen’s army is a ridiculous 
anachronism, Kennan takes the standard 
Renunciationist position that nuclear 
weapons have obliterated the concepts of 
victory and defeat in “modern war be- 
tween great countries. The defeat is war 
itself.”§ 

Kennan concludes this section of his 
presentation with a truly remarkable in- 
junction: “We have no choice but to 
follow the dictates of our conscience, to 
throw ourselves on God’s mercy, and not 
to ask too many questions.”® 

Mr. Kennan and his Pulitzer Prize to 
the contrary,— it is necessary to ask 
many questions. Some of the more basic 
questions are as follows: 

1. Why is the choice for “humanity” 
always couched in such absolute terms as 
to leave no other alternative but renunci- 
ation? 

2. Is there any chance that the USSR 
will heed the Renunciationist appeal and 
disarm first? 

3. What are the probable consequences 
of a unilateral Renunciation by the West? 

4. Is it possible that the leaders of 
the USSR do not agree with the Renunci- 
ationists that victory and defeat are now 
meaningless terms? 

5. In addition to nuclear weapons, 
what else is involved in Renunciation? 

6. Can a nebulous moral purity be 
achieved by the abandonment of respon- 
sibility? 

7. What is the connection between the 
Renunciationists and “beatniks” like Allen 
Ginsberg? 

II 

Like the good polemicists that they are, 
the Renunciationists are very adept at 
all the tricks of debate which, paradoxi- 
cally enough, are designed to choke off 
debate. As will be discussed later, the 
Renunciationists usually abhor paradoxes, 
but they make an exception when it 
comes to using the tricks of debate to 
end debate. 
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If you are opposed to Victor Gollancz, 
for example, you will have to get your 
argumentative ammunition from “The 
Devil’s Repertoire.” The Devil always 
opposes the search for Utopia with the 
argument that it “isn’t practical.”!° If 
you believe, then, that a unilateral nu- 
clear disarmament is not practical, you 
are obviously a fellow traveler of the 
Devil. Even Gollancz’s subtitle, Nuclear 
Bombing and the Life of Man, loads the 
dice in similar fashion. After all, are 
you one of the bad guys who likes nu- 
clear bombing, or are you with the good 
guys who have taken a strong stand in 
favor of the life of man? 

Bertrand Russell, the grand old man of 
English philosophy and a Nobel Prize 
winner, holds the “common-sense” view 
of nuclear warfare. This common-sense 
view contrasts nicely with what C. Wright 
Mills calls “crackpot realism.”!! Crack- 
pot realists oppose Renunciation. They 
do not understand, as Lord Russell does, 
that opposition to nuclear weapons should 
be thought of “on the analogy of sanitary 
measures against epidemics.”'? Are you 
one of the bad guys who just loves to 
wallow in a nasty epidemic, or are you 
with the good guys who have taken a 
strong stand in favor of sanitation? 

Albert Schweitzer says that the choice 
is between “peace or atomic war,” and 
Philip Toynbee, son of the great historian, 
says that unless Renunciation is chosen, 
the human race will “destroy itself in ap- 
palling and prolonged anguish.”!* 


*C. Wright Mills, The Causes of World 
War Three, (New York, 1958), p. 108. 

“Kennan, “Foreign Policy and Christian 
Conscience, p. 48. 

*Tbid. 

“Gollancz, The Devil's Repertoire, p. 177. 

"Mills, The Causes of World War Three, 
p. 86. 

“Bertrand Russell, Common Sense and 
Nuclear Warfare, (New York, 1959), p. 11. 

“Albert Schweitzer, Peace or Atomic War? 
(New York, 1958). Philip Toynbee, ef al, 
The Fearful Choice: A Debate on Nuclear 
Policy . . . (Detroit, 1959), p. 19. Arnold 
Toynbee is also a Renunciationist, though 
nowhere near as active as his son. This is 
probably a reflection of the senior Toynbee’s 
multifarious professional activities. 
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This verbal absolutism, this debater’s 
charlatanism, reaches its nadir with 
George Kennan who, as I have already 
noted, says that there is no choice but to 
“throw ourselves on God’s mercy,” and, 
incidentally, please don’t ask “too many 
questions.” 

It is always safe to assume that men 
who argue in this way have a very weak 
case. But since we know that the Re- 
nunciationists are “sincere,” (Sincerity, a 
moral virtue that is unknown to the 
flawed politicians, is highly prized by the 
Renunciationists), the source of their 
verbal absolutism cannot possibly be ma- 
licious. The key to the peculiar psychol- 
ogy of the Renunciationists is their 
inability to live with a paradox. 

The Communist and the Christian, to 
give but two examples, are accustomed 
to thinking in dialectical patterns. The 
Communist knows that the advance of 
capitalism, as it consolidates into ever- 
increasing corporative units, insures the 
triumph of some form of socialism. The 
Christian knows that he who would save 
his life must first be willing to lose it. 
These are the essential paradoxes for 
Communist and Christian; these para- 
doxes are resolved dialectically.'* 

But what about the man in between— 
the man who worships “humanity?” This 
kind of “humanism” is the product of a 
misguided “science” which seeks to (and 
must) reduce all activity to the precision 
of a mathematical equation. The paradox 
of the nuclear deterrent — that it exists 
in order never to be used!® — is totally 
beyond the Renunciationists’ comprehen- 
sion. Philip Toynbee writes: 

It would be wicked and pointless to 
launch a nuclear attack on Russia be- 
fore we have ourselves been attacked. 
Wicked for obvious reasons; pointless 
because we would immediately get 
back a great deal more than we were 
able to give. It would be wicked and 
pointless to launch a nuclear attack on 
Russia after we had ourselves been at- 
tacked. Wicked for obvious reasons; 
pointless because we would no longer 
have anything to gain by it. We would 
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only be contributing to the general de- 
struction of the world, in the manner 
of Hitler trying to bring down all Ger- 
many and Europe in his fall.1® 

Toynbee’s statement is as logical as an 
eighteenth-century garden. Unfortunate- 
ly, the perverse human being on either 
side of the Iron Curtain is not an eigh- 
teenth-century garden. This perverse 
human being has a dark, illogical, irra- 
tional side. Christians, of course, believe 
that this dark side of man’s nature springs 
from original sin. Whatever the source, 
it is, in this century of Freud and Sorel, 
an accepted “fact” that the dark side 
exists, and is consequently reflected in 
politics. 

The paradox of nuclear deterrence is a 
variant of the fundamental Christian 
paradox. In order to live, we must ex- 
hibit our willingness to kill and to die. 
Mr. Toynbee would have us fake this 
willingness. He would have us pretend 
to the willingness, all the time under- 
standing that we really wouldn’t use the 
nuclear weapons in a showdown, because 
that would be “wicked and pointless.” It 
is regrettable indeed that there are some 
things which cannot be faked. The 
willingness to kill and to die, is one of 
them. It is the very essence of deterrence 
that this willingness be absolutely genu- 
ine. 


Ill 
The remaining questions, addressed to 
Mr. Kennan and his nonquestioning col- 
leagues, can be discussed more briefly. 


“It should be pointed out that these basic 
Communist and Christian paradoxes are by 
no means mutually exclusive. As a card- 
carrying heretic, I have believed in both of 
these particular paradoxes for many years. 

“IT am aware that many distinguished mili- 
tary thinkers on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain reject the concept of nuclear deterrence 
in favor of a concept of nuclear use. The 
Renunciationists are not the only people who 
sometimes feel uncomfortable and inade- 
quate in the presence of a paradox. 

“Toynbee, The Fearful Choice, p. 14. The 
second sentence in the above citation indi- 
cates that Toynbe> is alone among the Re- 
nunciationists in having a big yellow streak 
right down the middle of his back. 
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There is no chance whatsoever that the 
USSR will heed the Renunciationist ap- 
peal, and disarm first. This is recognized 
by most, if not all, of the Renunciation- 
ists. Their appeal is usually directed to 
the West. Dr. Schweitzer, in a radio 
speech from Oslo in 1958, said: “It 
would be of immense importance if the 
United States, in this hour of destiny, 
could decide in favor of renouncing 
atomic weapons to remove the possibility 
of an eventual outbreak of an atomic 
war.!* 

Professor Mills is equally explicit: 

The U. S. government should at once 
and unilaterally cease all further pro- 
duction of “extermination” weapons — 
all A- and H-bombs and nuclear war- 
heads included. It should announce 
the size of its present stockpile, along 
with a schedule for reducing it or con- 
verting it, so far as it is technically pos- 
sible, to devices for peacetime uses.'* 

Since the Renunciationists concede, by 
the very nature of their appeal, that the 
USRR will not disarm first, the real dis- 
pute involved here is the nature of the 
USSR response to a unilateral disarma- 
ment by the West. 

The Renunciationists hope and believe 
that the USSR response will be favorable, 
i.e., the USSR will also disarm and “to- 
getherness” will reign happily ever after. 
They are frank to recognize, though, that 
the USSR response just might be some- 
thing less than “spiritual,” but then go on 
to argue for Renunciation anyway. Toyn- 
bee, the grim logician, is again explicit: 

The other choice [Renunciation] in- 
volves, in the first place, the possibility 
of giving Russia a small [! ! !] immedi- 
ate advantage over the West. It involves 
the further possibility that Russia will 
gradually dominate the world by poli- 
tical and economic means. It involves 
the extremely remote possibility that 
Russia will carry out a military occu- 
pation of the world. It is hard to see 
how anyone can believe that the worst 
of these possibilities is a more appalling 
prospect than the worst possible result 
of continuing the arms race. It is not 
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a question of making a personal choice 
in favor of death rather than Russian 
domination; that choice is always avail- 
able to the individual in any case. It 
is a question of allowing the human 
race to survive, possibly under the 
domination of a regime which most of 
us detest, or of allowing it to destroy 
itself in appalling and prolonged an- 
guish.!9 
The good Dr. Schweitzer notes that 
“we are human beings, all of us.”?° Since 
this is true, perhaps the response of the 
USSR to a unilateral disarmament by the 
West can be predicted by imagining our 
response, should the USSR actually do 
the unthinkable, and unilaterally disarm. 
Our response, it seems safe to say, 
would be a series of responses. Our first 
response would be one of incredulous 
amazement. Our second response would 
be to suspect a trick; those clever Rus- 
sians had pulled off another propaganda 
coup. Our third response would be a 
renewed determination that this time they 
wouldn't get away with it. Making all 
due allowances for the vagueries of Bol- 
shevik psychology, the USSR response 
would most probably be somewhat along 
these lines. After all, Bolsheviks are 
“human beings,’ too! The end result 
might well be to precipitate that which 
the Renunciationists most fear, a nuclear 
war, and a one-sided nuclear war at that. 
However, none of the above is going to 
happen. Mr. Gollancz’s personal Devil is 
unquestionably right: Renunciation for 
either side just isn’t “practical.” One 
reason it isn’t practical is that the concenvts 
of victory and defeat, so blithely written 
off by the Renunciationists, are still very 
much present. Victory, in the sense of 
“unconditional surrender,” has always 
been a dangerous illusion. But there are 
victories and victories. There is_ the 
limited victory, by which one side gains 
a small increment of power at the expense 


"Schweitzer, Peace or Atomic War? p. 32. 

“Mills, The Causes of World War Three, 
pp. 106-107. 

“Toynbee, The Fearful Choice, p. 19. 

“Schweitzer, Peace or Atomic War? p. 44. 
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of the other. A number of limited vic- 
tories can add up to a major victory— 
a very major victory. The Russians, as 
good chess players, are well aware of the 
cumulative impact of even the smallest 
victory. 

There is abundant evidence to indicate 
that the present leadership of the USSR 
is eagerly anticipating just such a major 
victory, which will at once be both profit- 
able and well-deserved. The new military 
orthodoxy of the USSR holds that World 
War III (already in progress) will not 
mean the end of “humanity,” but only 
the demise of the West.*! As of right 
now, this is not an unreasonable assump- 
tion, and future historians may well 
question whether the West was murdered 

. Or committed suicide. 

The last three questions, for Mr. Ken- 
nan and his new friends, have reference 
to an eternal triangle, an unholy trinity 
— Power, Responsibility, and Guilt. 

Power is married to Responsibility, 
with Guilt in the role of Responsibility’s 
permanent lover.?* Further, this grim 
marriage a trois is not static; the partners 
grow in relation to each other. As Power 
balloons in size, so do Responsibility and 
Guilt. The two nuclear revolutions, the 
first occurring in 1945 and the second in 
1952 with the advent of thermonuclear 
bombs, have increased the dimensions of 
our triangle almost beyond human com- 
prehension. The predictable result is that 
some people, (the Renunciationists) wish 
to abandon the triangle, break up the 
marriage, and start the human race over 
with a fresh slate. As Bertrand Russell 
has correctly observed, international poli- 
tics is now “an incredibly dangerous 
game.”*3 Lord Russell then goes on to 
draw an incorrect conclusion that the 
game, therefore, must now be abandoned; 
that nations should no longer be “gov- 
erned by the motives of the contest for 
power, — but by motives appealing to the 
common welfare.”*4 

It is not a question of what motives 
should govern nations; it is a question of 
what motives do govern nations. Lord 
Russell says the game must be abandoned; 
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the game can’t be abandoned! The na- 
ture of man condemns us to play this 
“incredibly dangerous game” out to the 
end. That “end,” by the way, may be 
quite different than the one Lord Russell 
has so arrogantly conjured. There is 
more than one way to reach Apocalypse. 

In a crude way the so-called “beat- 
niks” are acting out in real life the Re- 
nunciationist theories. The domestic 
society of imperfect human beings is 
another example, on a smaller scale, of 
the Power-Responsibility-Guilt triangle. 
The beatniks, by their own deliberate 
choice, are powerless. They have no re- 
sponsibility and are therefore free to 
imagine that they are without guilt. It is 
sad to note that still another Christian 
paradox enters at this point: The greatest 
sin of all is to believe that one is free 
from sin. 

It is also significant that though the 
beatniks do not participate in society, 
they have no compunction about using 
society. A revealing incident here is Jack 
Kerouac’s fictional description of a jour- 
ney to Mexico. Dean Moriarty, the pro- 
totype beatnik hero, is shown driving 
wildly across the southwestern United 
States with his friends, including a thinly 
disguised Kerouac. Outside of San An- 
tonio, it begins to dawn on these dele- 
rious “cats” that one of their number has 
a serious arm infection. What do they 
do? They go immediately to a public 
clinic where the sick beatnik gets a free 
penicillin shot!?5 

Would this sick beatnik ever get a job, 
pay taxes, or serve on a grand jury? Don’t 


*'See H. S. Dinerstein, War and the Soviet 
Union, (New York, 1959), for an extended 
discussion of this point. 

“My indebtedness to Reinhold Niebuhr is 
obvious. For our time, Professor Niebuhr 
has done the definite work on the Power- 
Responsibility-Guilt triangle. I am simply 
trying to show that the relationship is dy- 
namic. 

“Russell, Common 
Warfare, p. 30. 

*“Thid., p. 31. 

*Jack Kerouac, On The Road, New Amer- 
ican Library, (New York, 1958), pp. 219- 
223. 
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be ridiculous, man—that type just doesn't 
make it. 
IV 

With an odd sort of realism, the Re- 
nunciationists recognize the impossibility 
of what they ask. Dr. Schweitzer says: 
“We cannot continue in this paralyzing 
mistrust. If we want to work our way 
out of the desperate situation in which we 
find ourselves, another spirit must enter 
into the people.”*® Swinging into his 
“realistic” phase, Schweitzer then admits 
that his longed-for “spiritual advance” is 
still “difficult to visualize.”** 

Spiritual advances do not come by way 
of exhortation, no matter how “sincere” 
or impassioned. The way out of this 
cul-de-sac is the Act of Renunciation it- 
self, which will transform the generic 
nature of Man. Lord Russell feels that 
after this crucial Act, “the emotions of 
kindliness, generosity, and sympathy, 
which are now kept within iron fetters by 
the fear of what enemies may do, would 
acquire a new life, a new force, and a 
new empire over human behaviour.”?*% 
The world is marching, says Lord Russell, 
“toward insane death,” and it is necessary 
to “turn right around and march, instead, 
toward sanity and life.”*® Using Russell’s 
own mental metaphor, this is roughly 
equivalent to telling a psychotic that his 
troubles are imaginary, and he must start 
thinking straight. The psychotic’s prob- 
lem is that he can’t think straight! 

The Renunciationists believe that a 
spiritual advance is necessary; that this 
spiritual advance can only come through 
the Act of Renunciation. But, sadly, the 
Act of Renunciation will not take place 
without the prior occurrence of the spirit- 
ual advance. This is the final fold in the 
cul-de-sac. This last contradiction is re- 
solved by an act of pure will. The 
convinced leaders of the West, knowing 
that the absolute and inevitable choice 
facing humanity is between Annihilation 
and Renunciation, opt boldly for the lat- 
ter; or, in Kennan’s phrase, throwing 
themselves (and millions of others) on 
“God’s mercy.” 

It would not be good taste, nor is it 
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necessary, to question either the existence 
or the extent of God’s mercy. It is nec- 
essary, though, to ask the Renunciation- 
ists why God’s mercy did not save the 
helpless women and children of Hiro- 
shima. Perhaps Mr. Kennan believes that 
God’s mercy is applicable only to Cauca- 
sians!*° In any event, it is not a question 
of God’s mercy. It is a question of Mr. 
Krushchev’s mercy. Mr. Krushchev is 
a “human being,” and we may conclude 
that his mercy is a strictly limited quan- 
tity. The propriety of making the name 
“Krushchev” synonymous with “God” is 
also to be questioned. This is so, not be- 
cause Mr. Kruschev is a_ particularly 
“bad” man, but again because the rotund 
comrade is a “human being.” 

Messrs. Gollancz, Russell, and Toynbee 
have forgotten the famous dictum of their 
countryman, Lord Acton, who once said: 
“Power corrupts, and absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely.” By surrendering abso- 
lute power to the USSR we make certain 
their absolute corruption. There is noth- 
ing “moral” nor “Christian” in sentencing 
an entire people to lonely and unlimited 
guilt. It is painfully clear that the Re- 
nunciationists exhibit, not only a flawed 
understanding of politics, but also a 
flawed understanding of religion and 
ethics. 


The answer to Allen Ginsberg is that 
the “human war” never ends; it is an in- 
escapable concomitant of human activity 
here on earth. But if the American and 
Soviet leaders make a certain set of de- 
cisions, this “human war” does not nec- 
essarily have to be fought with nuclear 
weapons. Indeed, it does not even have 
to be fought with so-called “conventional” 
weapons. The future is still open! His- 
tory remains to be made! No absolute 


“Schweitzer, Peace or Atomic War? p. 44. 

“Tbid., p. 47. 

*Russell, Common 
Warfare, p. 52. 

“Ibid., pp. 27-28. 

“The cited statement in the text is admit- 
tedly a low-blow. However, (1) George 
Kennan is an irresistable target; and, (2) I 
also am a “human being” and couldn’t resist 
him! 
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choice leading to an absolute result hangs 
like a sword of Damocles over the col- 
lective head of humanity. 

And if worst does come to worse; — 
if nuclear weapons are used; — there is 
no evidence that “civilization” will be 
destroyed, or that “humanity” will be 
extinguished. There is considerable evi- 
dence, however, that Western civilization 
might well be destroyed; that Western 
peoples might well be extinguished. But 
once again the Renunciationists are scrap- 
ing the bottoms of their arrogance when 
they equate “civilization” and “humanity” 
with the West. When our Western an- 


cestors were cavemen, great civilizations 
and peoples flourished in Africa, South 
America, and Asia. 

With all humility, with faith, hope, and 
charity, the West is condemned to play 
this game out to the end. Just how wisely 
we play the game is another, and very 
important, matter. However we choose 
to play it, play it we must. Renunciation 
is a false, dangerous, sinful, and impos- 
sible solution. It is not even a solution at 
all, because the problem is not the much- 
maligned atom. The problem continues 
to be —MAN! “And the state,” as 
Aristotle has said, “is Man writ large.” 
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THE TRUCE OF THE BEAR 


Yearly, with tent and rifle, our careless white men go 
By the Pass called Muttianee, to shoot in the vale below. 
Yearly by Muttianee he follows our white men in — 


Matun, the old blind beggar, bandaged from brow to chin. 


Eyeless, noseless, and lipless — toothless, broken of speech, 
Seeking a dole at the doorway he mumbles his tale to each; 
Over and over the story, ending as he began: 


“Make ye no truce with Adam-zad — the Bear that walks like a Man! 


“There was a flint in my musket — pricked and primed was the pan, 
When I went hunting Adam-zad —the Bear that stands like a Man. 
I looked my last on the timber, I looked my last on the snow, 


When I went hunting Adam-zad fifty summers ago! 


“I knew his times and his seasons, as he knew mine, that fed 
By night in the ripened maizefield and robbed my house of bread. 
I knew his strength and cunning, as he knew mine, that crept 


At dawn to the crowded goat-pens and plundered while I slept. 


“Up from his stony playground — down from his well-digged lair — 
Out on the naked ridges ran Adam-zad the Bear — 
Groaning, grunting, and roaring, heavy with stolen meals, 


Two long marches to northward, and I was at his heels! 


“Two long marches to northward, at the fall of the second night, 
I came on mine enemy Adam-zad all panting from his flight. 
There was a charge in the musket — pricked and primed was the pan — 


My finger crooked on the trigger — when he reared up like a man. 


“Horrible, hairy, human, with paws like hands in prayer, 
Making his supplication rose Adam-zad the Bear! 
I looked at the swaying shoulders, at the paunch’s swag and swing, 


And my heart was touched with pity for the monstrous, pleading thing. 
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“Touched with pity and wonder, I did not fire then 
I have looked no more on women —lI have walked no more with men. 


Nearer he tottered and nearer, with paws like hands that pray — 


From brow to jaw that steel-shod paw, it ripped my face away! 


“Sudden, silent, and savage, searing as flame the blow — 
Faceless I fell before his feet, fifty summers ago. 
I heard him grunt and chuckle —I heard him pass to his den. 


He left me blind to the darkened years and the little mercy of men. 


“Now ye go down in the morning with guns of the newer style, 
That load (I have felt) in the middle and rang (I have heard) a mile? 
Luck to the white man’s rifle, that shoots so fast and true, 


But — pay, and I lift my bandage and show what the Bear can do!” 


(Flesh like slag in the furnace, knobbed and withered and grey — 
Matun, the old blind beggar, he gives good worth for his pay. ) 
“Rouse him at noon in the bushes, follow and press him hard — 


Not for his ragings and roarings flinch ye from Adam-zad. 


“But (pay, and I put back the bandage) this is the time to fear, 
When he stands up like a tired man, tottering near and near; 
When he stands up as pleading, in wavering, man-brute guise, 


When he veils the hate and cunning of his little, swinish eyes; 


“When he shows as seeking quarter, with paws like hands in prayer, 


That is the time of peril—the time of the Truce of the Bear!” 


Eyeless, noseless, and lipless, asking a dole at the door, 
Matun, the old blind beggar, he tells it o'er and oer; 
Fumbling and feeling the rifles, warming his hands at the flame, 


Hearing our careless white men talk of the morrow’s game; 


Over and over the story, ending as he began:— 


“There is no truce with Adam-zad, the Bear that looks like a Man!” 
— By Rudyard Kipling, 1898 
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EYE 


THE ARTFUL AIRMAN 


By ORON P. SOUTH 


IR EVADING CAPTURE and in escap- 
ing after capture, the World War II 
American airman often displayed an un- 
suspected capacity for deception and 
guile. In fact, judging by the record of 
successful evasions and escapes in Europe, 
the American airman was quite an artful 
individual when it came to outwitting the 
Germans. 


Perhaps the best-known airman who 
escaped from a German prison camp was 
S/Sgt. Lee C. Gordon of the 305th Bomb 
Group. Gordon was shot down on 26 
February 1943, when his squadron was 
headed for a target near Bremen. About 
fifteen minutes from the target two ME 
109’s made several passes at his plane, 
and simultaneously flak hit the tail gun- 
ner, the right wing, and number four 
engine, knocking the plane out of forma- 
tion. Soon after this attack a decision 
was made to divert the group to targets 
near Wilhelmshaven because of fog over 
Bremen. Gordon’s pilot, Ist Lt. George 
E. Stallman, turned to catch up with the 
formation, but before he could rejoin his 
squadron a heavy concentration of flak 
hit the ship, and he gave the order to bail 
out. Gordon jumped at about 24,000 feet 
and immediately pulled the rip cord on 
his parachute. After the chute opened he 


drifted around for some time and landed 
on a dike southeast of Wilhelmshaven. 
Before he recovered from the shock of 
landing, he was captured by a German 
soldier. 

From 27 February to 11 March 1943, 
Gordon was held at Dulag Luft for ques- 
tioning. After successfully resisting the 
blandishments of skilled interrogators, he 
was moved to Stalag VIII B, one of the 
largest Prisoner-of-War camps for British 
soldiers and airmen. After several days 
here, Gordon and the other Americans in 
camp were told that they would be taken 
to another stalag. Gordon was deter- 
mined that he would escape during the 
journey to the new camp. He secured 
from the Canadians a magnetized needle, 
and from the British a briefing on how to 
reach Switzeriand. After the move had 
gotten under way, Gordon and several 
others slipped off and headed for free- 
dom as their train slowed down for a hill 
climb. 

Their freedom was short-lived! In less 
than a day the entire party was recap- 
tured and taken to Moosburg, arriving 
there on 30 March 1943. Of this at- 


tempt Gordon said: “Actually this was a 
pretty poor escape. In my opinion it was 
bad, because we had no real plan. But 
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LIBERATOR over enemy territory. 


Crewmen fortunate enough to escape from 


crippled Bombers often showed great ingenuity and returned to their home bases to 


fight again. 


at least this was a good experience to 
teach us what to do next time, and a 
couple of escapes give you a lot more 
confidence for a successful break.” 

At Moosburg Gordon picked up a 
mass of information about escaping, and 
prepared for his next break. His barracks 
contained Frenchmen, Russians, Serbs, 
Englishmen, Australians, and Canadians 
who had escaped previously and knew 
the ropes. After considering various 
plans, Gordon finally decided that his 
best bet was to head toward Switzerland 
on a bicycle. To keep from arousing 
suspicion, he planned to travel in a Ba- 
varian youth costume. This he obtained, 
along with maps and other supplies, by 


trading food and cigarettes from his Red 
Cross parcels. 

“The morning of | June 1943, I got 
up at 0600, put on my Bavarian costume 
under an infantryman’s uniform, and 
lined up with the infantrymen for the 
work detail. Only 18 of us went out that 
morning. Although only a couple of men 
knew that I intended to escape, someone 
yelled: ‘Good luck, Shorty!’ as we 
marched out.” From Moosburg, Gordon 
went to Friesing, Munich, Augsburg, 
Ulm, — and he was headed for Ehingen 
when he was captured. At dusk, just 
before he reached Ehingen, he pulled his 
bicycle off the road into an orchard and 
climbed into a haystack. Unfortunately, 
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Aerial view of German POW Camp Stalag 7A near Moosburg, Bavaria, Germany, 
where thousands of United States Air Force prisoners were imprisoned along with 
thousands of allied prisoners of various nationalities. Most Air Force prisoners 
arrived here from Stalag Luft III, Sagen, Germany about 4 Feb. 1945. This photo 


was taken 20 days before the camp was liberated by American ground forces.— 
9 April 1945. 
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without his knowledge, his entry into the 
haystack had been observed by officials 
who thought it strange for a young man 
in a Bavarian youth costume to be spend- 
ing the night in a haystack. “I should 
have been more careful in lying up that 
night,” said Gordon. “I had become 
overconfident. I should have waited until 
it was dark before I stopped, but I was 
tired and saw a good place to sleep, so I 
took the chance and lost.” 

On 12 June 1943, Gordon was taken 
to Stalag V B at Villingen, and after eight 
days there, he was taken to Stalag V A. 
Here he was interrogated, and for escap- 
ing was sentenced to 18 days in solitary 
confinement. After release, “I spent a 
few days resting up for my next escape, 
and lying in the sun.” 

In July, Gordon traded a Red Cross 
parcel to a French helper for a suit of 
civilian clothes. Before he could com- 
plete plans for another escape, the Ger- 
mans pulled off the first big search of the 
entire camp, and his clothes were dis- 
covered hidden in a latrine under the 
ashes in a firebox. Gordon commented 
that he should have worn his civilian 
clothes because he was tipped off before 
the inspection started. “With six or eight 
men searching over a thousand, you could 
get away with almost anything. Just 
stand in line to be searched, and then 
walk out at one point as if you had been 
searched. Or, watch closely for the Ger- 
man making the most careless search, and 
stand at the end of his line. This last is 
one of the best ways for getting through 
a mass search. I also found you can hold 
small articles in your closed hands which 
you raise while the German goes down 
your body.” 

In September Gordon had a bad case 
of beriberi with running sores. In Octo- 
ber he heard that all American Air Force 
men were to be moved to Stalag XVII B, 
and that escape from the new camp 
would be difficult as it was guarded by 
SS troops. Before the move took place, 
Gordon exchanged identities with an 
Australian, and on 13 October 1943, he 
walked out of the prison camp and 


jumped the outer wooden fence while the 
watchtower guard’s back was turned. 
Outside the prison he was joined by a 
British captain and a Frenchman. 

From the vicinity of the prison, Gor- 
don and his two companions walked to 
Munich. Here he remained until the 28th 
of October, when he caught a freight 
train headed toward France. After sev- 
eral narrow escapes on the original train 
and those caught subsequently, Gordon 
finally arrived in France on 1 November 
1943. His two companions had left 
Munich earlier and he never heard what 
happened to them. 

In France, Gordon managed to con- 
tact the French underground, and ar- 
rangements were made for his return to 
England. On 27 February 1944, exactly 
one year and one day after he took off 
for Bremen, Gordon arrived back in the 
United Kingdom. 

In every Prisoner-of-War camp, men 
with Gordon’s persistence and will were 
assisted by the other prisoners. This was 
particularly true of the British and the 


French, who assisted many Americans 
with both supplies and advice. The Brit- 
ish would resort to almost any means to 
get the information needed to escape. In 
one instance three Englishmen escaped 
from a prison camp and travelled by slow 
local trains to Tuttlingen near the Swiss 


border. At this point one of the three 
left his companions with the idea of 
travelling further to collect escape infor- 
mation for those who remained in camp. 
He eventually made his way to the Baltic 
coast, and from there returned to his 
prison camp via Berlin. Arriving at the 
camp he declared himself to the guard at 
the main gate, who laughingly turned him 
away as being a practical joker. That 
night he climbed the fence and made his 
way to his barrack without being dis- 
covered. 

To prevent successful escapes the Ger- 
mans held from two to eight roll calls per 
day. Two were held regularly each day, 
but unannounced calls might be made at 
any time. When an escape was under- 
taken, the remaining prisoners made 
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every attempt to cover up as long as pos- 
sible, to give the escapers time to disap- 
pear before their absence was discovered. 
To this end a nuisance committee briefed 
every member of the camp on what to 
do during the next roll call. For example, 
when an attempt was made to line up 
prisoners in columns of three or four, 
they formed columns of five or six, or 
any number other than that requested by 
the Germans. Men moved continually 
from the front to the rear of different 
columns. By such tactics the prisoners 
delayed an accurate count for as much as 
three hours, and allowed the escapers 
additional time to make their getaway. 

In Stalag VII A, a Russian was smug- 
gled into the American section from the 
Russian compound, and taught English. 
When counts were made the Russian hid, 
and when an escaper left, the Russian 
took his place. 

At one camp the German guards were 
especially tough, and since some cooper- 
ation from the guards was often needed, 
means were sought to soften this particu- 
lar bunch. The nuisance committee was 
called in and managed to solve the prob- 
lem very neatly. The committee appoint- 
ed three experts who got pads and pencils 
and went around interviewing every 
guard in camp. One of them would walk 
up to a guard and say, “What’s your 
name?” He would then go to the next 
guard,—““What’s your name?” That night 
when the guards got together and discov- 
ered that all their names had been taken, 
they became uneasy. They just couldn’t 
understand such a procedure. The next 
day one of the guards asked one of the 
name-takers — “Why did you take my 
name?” The American looked at him and 
answered: “That’s all right brother, — 
that’s all right! This war will be over some 
day, and I have you on my - - -- list.” In 
a short time the guards were willing to do 
almost anything to get their names off 
the list. 

Although life in a prison camp was 
dreary and monotonous, many prisoners 
did not lose their sense of humor because 
they were in captivity. Tricks, such as 


that mentioned above, gave them a grim 
sort of pleasure and they enjoyed jokes at 
their own expense. In one instance the 
“old” men in the camp were lined up to 
inspect and welcome newcomers. As the 
“new” men came in, one of them shouted 
to an old-timer, “How long have you 
been here?” Quick as a flash the answer 
came back: “Orville Wright was my co- 
pilot. You ought to have seen the flak 
over Kitty Hawk.” 

The youngest prisoner, according to 
“reports,” was a West Point cadet who 
was shot down by a German submarine 
in the Gulf of Mexico. The cadet was 
on an orientation flight and was picked 
up by the sub that shot him down. 

The British, too, possessed a keen sense 
of humor, as was evidenced by one young 
Englishman who escaped from prison 
camp disguised as a German officer. He 
dyed his battle dress the German field 
green-gray; made a belt from cardboard 
which he dyed black with shoe polish; 
made a buckle and covered it with silver 
paper from cigarette packages; made a 
rosette for his cap; made tabs for his 
shoulders; and putting all these together, 
he had a passable German officer’s uni- 
form. One night about dusk he started 
out of the prison camp through the main 
gate. His friends were watching him 
from their barracks windows. They saw 
him go out of the gate, — pass the guard, 
— stop,— turn around, and come back. 
They thought, — “Oh! Oh! Charlie’s been 
challenged, and he is caught.” They saw 
him stop in front of the guard; saw his 
head move back and forth a moment; 
saw the guard come stiffly to attention, 
— render a snappy salute, — then Char- 
lie turned on his heel and proceeded 
down the road. Charlie had merely 
dressed the guard down for giving him a 
very slovenly salute. 


Escaping via the main gate challenged 
the ingenuity of both the British and the 
Americans, and they both rose to the 
challenge. The trick was to find some 
way of passing through the gate in such 
a manner that it would appear as though 
the person going through, had a right to 
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do so. One successful maneuver was that 
depicted in the stage play and motion 
picture, “Stalag 17,” in which two men 
with a bucket of white paint, “painted 
themselves” through the main gate by 
continuing a white line in the middle of 
the road, through the gate, and out of 
sight of the gate guards. 

Another equally successful technique 
was that of measuring through the gate. 
Three airmen procured a _ fifty-meter 
measuring tape, and while two of them 
measured, the third jotted down figures 
in a small book. The three measured 
themselves out the main gate, through 
Germany, across France, and into Spain. 
Whenever they were approached by 
someone they thought suspicious, they 
would take the tape and measure the 
width of the road, the heighth of the 
curb, the width of the sidewalk, — or 
anything in sight, while the airman with 
the book continually jotted down figures. 

Another ingenious device was that used 
by one individual who pushed a wheel- 
barrow through the main gate. A young 
private while on detail, managed to get 
a wheelbarrow into camp, and then hid it. 
By bartering cigarettes, he managed to 
accumulate enough clothing and food for 
an escape. After he acquired enough to 
complete his plan, he placed his food in 
the bottom of the wheelbarrow, — cov- 
ered it with sand and some bricks, — put 
in an old shovel; and one night at dusk, 
dressed in civilian clothes, he pushed his 
wheelbarrow out the main gate. Through 
Germany and across France, — he con- 
tinued on with his wheelbarrow. He still 
had it when he got to Spain, and wanted 
to bring it home with him. 

Some prisoners volunteered for work 
detail in order to get through the main 
gate where opportunities for escape might 
be offered. One airman entered such a 
work detail one day with civilian clothing 
under his prisoner’s garb. As he marched 
along in column he pulled a master string 
which split his trousers along both legs 
in a matter of seconds. He then whipped 
off his jacket and handed both to his 
mate. Stepping out of the column as a 


civilian, he walked briskly toward the 
rear of the column. As he passed the 
guard at the rear, he bid him a cheery 
“Guten Morgen,” and patted the head of 
the guard’s dog that came up to him and 
sniffed inquisitively. 

A great many airmen saved themselves 
the trouble of having to escape from 
prison camps by the simple expedient of 
eluding German capture after they were 
shot down. During the process of eva- 
sion, these men displayed the same artful 
ability manifested by those whe were un- 
fortunate enough to end up in Dulag 
Luft. 

One of the first, (if not the first) 
American airmen to return from a bomb- 
ing mission after being shot down, was 
2nd Lt. Forrest D. Hartin of Westfield, 
Massachusetts, a navigator in the 423rd 
Squadron of the 306th Bomb Group (H). 
On 9 November 1942, the VIII Bomber 
Command sent 31 B-17’s to attack the 
submarine pens at St. Nazaire. Accom- 
panying the B-17’s were 12 B-24’s, but 
the B-24’s went in to the target at alti- 
tudes ranging from 17,500 to 20,000 feet, 
while the B-17’s went in much lower, 
7,500 to 10,000 feet. The result was 3 
B-17’s lost, and 22 aircraft damaged. Lt. 
Hartin’s ship was one of the three lost. 

In getting out of the B-17, Hartin was 
caught momentarily under the bomb- 
sight, but managed to bail out success- 
fully. When free of the airplane, he was 
hit by flak and was also shot at by Ger- 
mans on the ground. Both ankles were 
sprained when he landed, but he managed 
to crawl away some 300 to 400 yards 
from where he hit—picked out a soft 
muddy spot in a ditch, and covered him- 
self with leaves and mud. 

After dark Hartin crawled out of the 
mud, cut two stout sticks for canes, 
and started walking northeast from St. 
Nazaire. The next morning he stopped 
near a small farmhouse, observed it for 
awhile, and then sneaked up to the back 
door to listen to the occupants. Not hear- 
ing any German spoken inside, he 
knocked and asked for help. Through a 
series of such maneuvers, Hartin finally 
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managed to contact members of the 
French underground who arranged for 
his passage back to England. 

Among the outstanding characteristics 
of those who managed to evade capture, 
as Lt. Hartin did, were coolness under 
pressure, ability to think and act quickly, 
resourcefulness, and guts. Take, for ex- 
ample, 2nd Lt. Harry A. Hawes of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, 384th Bomb Group. 
A great many people are petrified with 
fright when they have to bail out of an 
airplane, but to Hawes it was an interest- 
ing incident. “On the way down, I ex- 
perimented with falling to see how I 
moved when I stuck out an arm or moved 
a leg. I tried to turn somersaults, but 
found to my disappointment that I could 
not.” 

S/Sgt. William J. Koger, Jr., a tail 
gunner with the 422nd Bomb Squadron 
of the 305th Bomb Group described his 
descent and aftermath as follows: 

I jumped at 2,000 feet and pulled the 
rip cord immediately. My shoes jerked 
off when the chute opened. I saw the 
aircraft hit the ground, explode, and 
start to burn. The Germans on the 
ground were firing at me with machine 
guns and rifles. They missed com- 
pletely, but as I had nothing else to do 
while I floated down, I counted the 
eight holes they put through my chute. 
I came down in a wooded area, and 
landed hard on my back. My back was 
sprained, and I could not move for ten 
minutes. 

When I got to my feet, I staggered 
off. A German soldier walked up and 
grabbed me by the arm. He could see 
that I was wounded. I was still dazed, 
but I swung at him with all the strength 
I could muster, and saw him hit the 
ground. He lay there without making 
a sound. Then I started to run through 
the blackberry bushes. I ran for three 
hours. 

Another example of coolness was re- 
ported by 2nd Lt. Bertram Robert Theiss 
of Auburn, New York. On 3 September 
1943, Theiss was with the 407th Bomb 
Squadron when it took off from Alcon- 


bury to bomb a target at Romilly-Sur- 
Seine. His plane was shot down, and as 
he prepared to jump he turned and “saw 
the navigator standing by the nose-hatch 
packing a suitcase of civilian clothes!” 
The navigator, Flight Officer David G. 
Prosser, in his report, said: “I had a 
musette bag in which I carried some 
sweaters and a scarf.” He walked away 
from where he landed, wearing OD 
trousers, a battle-dress jacket, a tan wool- 
en shirt, and civilian oxfords. After walk- 
ing a short distance, he took off the 
jacket. 

Prosser had sprained his ankle in land- 
ing, so he rested with a French family for 
12 days; and since the members of the 
family had no contact with the under- 
ground, Prosser struck out on his own, 
heading for Nevers by train. “When I 
reached the city, I found that it was full 
of Germans. I was very hungry and tried 
to find a small restaurant, but I saw only 
large ones, —so I ate at a rather large 
restaurant. When I noticed the civilian 
sitting next to me wore a Nazi eagle, I 
decided not to have much conversation 
with him.” Eventually, after wandering 
around Nevers for awhile, Prosser ap- 
proached a Czech worker who put him in 
touch with the underground. 

The Germans usually tried to catch a 
parachutist as soon as possible after he 
hit the ground. For this reason, airmen 
frequently had to do some quick thinking 
to avoid being captured in their first min- 
utes on the ground. If captured, they 
had to act fast to escape before reaching 
experienced guards and prison. 


The knowledge that a quick escape 
gave better promise for a safe and speedy 
return to Britain, ran through the mind 
of S/Sgt. Nick Asvestos, waist gunner, 
359th Bomb Squadron, when three Ger- 
man soldiers caught him while trying to 
get out of his parachute harness. He was 
taken to a small house in a nearby village 
where he was searched. His captors at- 
tempted to interrogate him, but Asvestos 
could speak no German, so the attempt 
failed. He knew that he would probably 
be moved shortly, so “I determined to 
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make a break as soon as I was taken from 


this house. Pretending that my feet hurt, 
I took off my heavy boots, one after the 
other, for I knew I could not run far or 
fast in them. I was wearing light, heated 
boots when the second guard entered the 
room, and he, with the soldier who had 
been watching me, led me to the door of 
the house. A sedan was waiting outside. 
Across the road I saw a large warehouse 
with open doors facing me. My guards 
led me to the sedan, opened the rear door, 
and motioned to me to get in.” 

Asvestos stepped into the sedan slowly, 
then quickly opened the door on the op- 
posite side and raced across the road to 
the warehouse. He ran through the ware- 
house accompanied by the sound of yells 
and shots, and headed for a clump of 
trees at a distance. Once through these 
he made a 90° turn, and then burrowed 
in a haystack. He remained there that 
night and all the next day. After dark 
on the second day, he emerged from the 
haystack and started on his journey back 
to England. The remainder of his trip, 
however, was not without other close 
calls. 


After he contacted the French under- 
ground, Asvestos was provided with a 
paper saying he was deaf and dumb, and 
civilian clothing, and was put on.a train 
for southern France. 

“While I was waiting for my train, a 
policeman came up and asked me for 
my identity card. I showed him the 
note which explained that I was deaf 
and dumb; and when he showed me 
his own identity card, I pointed to it 
and then to my railway ticket, hoping 
that he would think I had left my 
papers at home. He was not so easily 
satisfied, however. He took me to the 
police station where the chief and four 
or five other policemen searched me, 
and then tried to make me talk. When 
they failed at this, they wrote out on a 
piece of paper: “Francais, Espagnol, 
Americain”—and pointed to one after 
the other. I then pretended that I 
couldn’t read, and taking the pencil 
began slowly and painfully to copy 


what they had written, beginning with 
FRANCAIS. The chief then had a 
young gendarme take me to a convent 
which apparently was a school for deaf 
mutes, as a nun there tried to question 
me by means of pictures. She got no 
information from me except that my 
home was in the town, the name of 
which was on the railway ticket. After 
an hour of this, the gendarme took me 
to a little cafe and fed me, and then 
led me to a militia barracks where I 
spent the night on a bench in a guarded 
room. Early the next morning the gen- 
darme returned me to the railway sta- 
tion. He gave me an official paper 
which said that I was to be allowed to 
travel to my destination without hin- 
drance.” 
Posing as a deaf-and-dumb mute was 

a fairly regular practice with evaders, but 
it was not without problems. Since none 
of them had time to practice for the role, 
there was always a fear that some invol- 
untary movement or sound would betray 
the ruse. Probably one of the most dif- 
ficult experiences of this sort was that of 
T/Sgt. William L. Utley, a radio operator 
with the 368th Bomb Squadron of the 
306th Bomb Group. Utley reported: 
“We caught the train and rode all night 
and the next morning. This time there 
was a goose over my head. It would 
honk at odd intervals all through the 
night; everyone else would jump and look 
up, but as I was supposed to be deaf and 
dumb, I was in a bad position. Not jump- 
ing when there was a sudden honk, was 
one of the hardest things I had to do 
during the whole evasion.” 


Another difficulty encountered by most 
airmen was that of conforming to French 
customs and manner of doing things. 
Evaders had to learn how to walk like 
Frenchmen, Dutchmen, or Germans, and 
how to greet people in the manner of the 
country they were in. One airman re- 
ported: “Once I ate in the diner of an 
express train. I noticed all the French- 


men watching my useless left hand. None 
of the Germans seemed to pay any at- 
tention, and the French did not cause any 
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trouble. But if an evader has to eat in 
public, it is well that he affect continental 
manners, using both hands to go after 
his food.” Another one cautioned: 
“Never flip a cigarette butt away in front 
of Germans. The French don’t do this, 
and it would invite suspicion.” 

While differences in customs provide 
difficulties, sometimes they provide re- 
lief, and at other times embarrassment. 
Airmen almost always had difficulty in 
finding water to drink. Their exertions 
during and after parachuting were suf- 
ficient to make them thirsty, and when 
they approached a Frenchman they fre- 
quently asked for water. This was diffi- 
cult for the French to understand, as 2nd 
Lt. Edward C. Miller, co-pilot in the 93rd 
Bomb Group found out: “A man ex- 
plained that water was for washing feet, 
and gave me some wine.” 

The French custom of men kissing 
men was sometimes unsettling to Ameri- 
cans not accustomed to such procedure. 
First Lt. Richard A. Christenson, a pilot 
in the 92nd Bomb Group, fell in with a 
group of Frenchmen digging potatoes. 
One of the diggers took him in for the 
night, and the next morning he indicated 
that he wanted Christenson to return to 
potato-digging with him. “I knew he was 
up to something, and judging by his past 
actions—his best wine, and much kiss- 
ing between potato-digging, I decided to 
remain.” Christenson was rewarded for 
remaining by being put in touch with the 
underground. 

Language difficulties were always a 
source of trouble, but sometimes were 
amusing. Major Walker Mahurin who 
was shot down on 27 March 1944, in a 
raid on Tours while he was with the 56th 
Fighter Group, soon found himself with 
the underground. During this period he 
reported: 

Later I was roused one day before 
dawn, and a Frenchman said to me: 
“Travaillez — Travailles.” I thought 
that was fine, — that I was going trav- 
elling. We walked quite a distance and 
ate with a threshing crew. After the 
meal we started to work. I spent the 
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whole day (and not only that day) 
baling straw and cutting wire with 
pliers until my hands were covered 
with blisters. We worked from day- 
light until nearly dark, stopping only 
for meals, which were surprisingly 
meager for a farming country. At any 
rate, I learned the difference between 
“partir vite” and “travailler.” 


Sometimes the French turned the tables 
by breaking into unexpected English. 
T/Sgt. Gary LaVerne Hinote, waist gun- 
ner, 94th Bomb Group, decided, during 
his travels through France on foot, that 
he needed a shave. He passed one barber- 
shop in a small village, hesitated because 
he said it looked “pretty dingy,” and then 
walked to another shop where he saw the 
barber standing out in front. “I walked 
up to him and rubbed my beard. He 
nodded, and took me into his barbershop. 
Only his wife was there. He closed the 
door. I sat in a chair. He looked at me 
and said: ‘What do you want, a shave or 
a haircut?’ I almost fainted!” 


Despite language difficulties, airmen 
had enough resourcefulness to surmount 
the barrier. How this was done is indi- 
cated by 2nd Lt. Charles Eugene Adcock, 
a pilot with the 94th Bomb Group: 


I went into a wineshop, pointed to a 
bottle, and put down some money. I 
made the purchase without having to 
say a word. I drank part of the wine 
in the shop, and then set off through 
the streets drinking it as I went. I 
wanted to buy something to eat, but 
noticed that beside the bread in the 
baker’s shopwindow there was always 
a sign about coupons. I kept watching 
the windows, however, and soon 
noticed that there was no mention of 
coupons in the pastry shopwindows, 
so I bought a large jam pie, again by 
just pointing and laying down the 
money. 

In one instance, at least, the ability to 
speak English got an airman into trouble. 
Second Lt. Elmo H. Berglind of the 
363rd Fighter Group, was shot down 
while escorting bombers to Stuttgart. He 
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made contact with the French under- 


ground, and one of the members of the 
underground almost got him captured. 
As he tells the story: 

Shortly after this episode I had a 
rendezvous with my helper at a cafe. 
When I joined him I was surprised to 
find him quite “high” and boasting to 
seven German soldiers that he had a 
friend who spoke perfect English. Be- 
fore I could get away, he hailed me. 
One of the Germans spoke English, 
and nothing would do, (it seemed) but 
that he must meet me. I tried to ex- 
cuse myself, but he insisited that we 
all should come back to the apartment 
for a drink and a talk, and I had to 
risk it. He spoke excellent English. I 
spoke as poorly as possible and threw 
in all the French I knew. We talked 
for forty-five minutes and it went over 
very well. I tried hard to be funny, 
and told him he was the only English- 
man I had ever liked—whereupon he 
put his arms around me and gave me 
three packages of cigarettes. 

One German spoke good French, 
however, and grew suspicious of my 
French. A big argument began be- 
tween the English and French-speaking 
Germans as to my nationality, while I 
made believe I was very drunk. The 
suspicious one spotted my air corps 
watch, but I convinced the others that 
I had beaten an Allied airman up and 
taken his watch. They approved my 
action, but insisted on having the 
watch. I held out for a trade and got a 
German watch in exchange. Before 
the argument ended, the suspicious 
German demanded my carte d’identite. 
I had one, but it stated that I was deaf 
and dumb. This information was on 
the last line, so I kept my thumb over 
it, and was drunkenly quarrelsome 
when one tried to take the card from 
my hand. The card convinced the Eng- 
lish-speaking German, and the whole 
scene so sobered my friend, that he 
quickly got the lot out of the apart- 
ment. 


Lieutenant Berglind was not, of course, 


the only airman who had unexpected en- 
counters with Germans. But many who 
did, like Lt. Berglind, by quick thinking 
and determined acting, managed to carry 
the situation through without being cap- 
tured. Captain Jack M. Ilfrey of the 20th 
Fighter Group, for example, was shot 
down in France soon after D-day, and 
decided to walk out through the German 
lines rather than attempt to go through 
Spain. He procured civilian clothes and 
was nearing the front lines, when he ran 
into a group of German soldiers. The 
soldiers grabbed him and forced him 
into their trenches. The reason why, was 
soon obvious. For two hours he sat in 
the trenches while British shells passed 
overhead into the woods behind them. 
Finally, one of the German soldiers was 
wounded in the stomach with a piece of 
shell. The soldier was put in a wheelbar- 
row and Ilfrey was ordered to take the 
wounded man back to the dressing sta- 
tion. The Germans drew pictures in the 
sand to indicate what they wanted him to 
do. Stopping occasionally to allow the 
wounded German to rest, Ilfrey delivered 
his cargo safely to the dressing station 
and was given chocolate and cigarettes 
for his trouble. Soon after this he man- 
aged to pass over into British territory. 

Lieutenant Edward C. Miller, co-pilot 
in the 93rd Bomb Group, was being 
shown through Paris by his companion 
in the French underground. As _ they 
stood gazing at the Arc de Triomphe, 
Miller felt a “heavy hand on my shoulder. 
I turned to find myself face-to-face with 
a German soldier. I thought that I was 
already on the way to Dulag Luft and 
didn’t know what to say—but it seemed 
that the German just wanted to take a 
snapshot of the tomb. I stood there hold- 
ing his rifle while he took his snapshot. 
The German thanked me and left. When 
I rejoined my helper, he was in stitches 
at the sight of me standing there holding 
the German’s rifle.” 

As in the prison camps, encounters with 
Germans could often be passed off with- 
out danger if the airman appeared to be 
doing something legitimate. One evader, 
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for example, was with a French family 
when a German soldier came to search 
the premises. The evader noticed a lad- 
der nearby and casually walked over— 
picked it up—placed it against the side 
of the house—climbed it— and pre- 
tended to be repairing the roof. The Ger- 
man watched him for a few minutes and 
then left. 

In another instance, an airman had 
hidden his parachute and got down be- 
hind a fence to wait for someone to pass 
by. Finally — 

I got tired of waiting and started 
down the road. I walked into a Ger- 
man soldier leaning with his bicycle 
against a tree. For a second we stared 
at each other, and then—because I 
had an unlighted cigarette in my 
mouth, I asked him for a match, in 
English. He looked puzzled, so I point- 
ed to my cigarette. He struck a match 
and lit my cigarette. I turned and 
walked away without looking back. I 
was wearing my heated suit, green 
coveralls, electric shoes, and was car- 
rying one flying boot. The German 
was armed and middle-aged. 

One of the most amazing and amusing 
encounters is that described by Major 
Donald K. Willis of the 67th Fighter 
Wing, who was shot down over Holland 
on 10 April 1944. Quick thinking on 
Major Willis’ part kept him out of Ger- 
man hands, and in his account of his ex- 
periences, related the following story: 

During my evasion, while I was liv- 
ing in a large Belgian city, I watched 
an American raid on a nearby target. 
I saw a B-17 catch fire and leave for- 
mation. Soon after that several para- 
chutes opened above the city, and one 
floated down into the section of town 
where I was. I had a good view of it, 
and watched this parachute land in the 
walled-in garden of a house. Just as he 
touched the ground a German motor- 
cyclist stopped in front of the house 
and ran around to clamber over the 
garden wall at the back. When the 
German got into the garden, the Amer- 
ican burst through the front door of 
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the house, hopped on the German’s 
motorcycle and tore off down the 
street, blowing his horn as loud as he 
could, and was cheered on by the Bel- 
gian people. 

The motorcyclist displayed one char- 
acteristic common to almost all evaders 
and escapers—intestinal fortitude. Take, 
for instance, the case of Ist Lt. Joel W. 
McPherson, 532nd Fighter Group, who 
was shot down on 29 January 1944, 
while escorting bombers. McPherson fell 
in with the French Maquis, and the Ger- 
mans captured the group he was with. 
While in captivity he was passed a note 
telling him to smoke cigarettes contain- 
ing crushed aspirin which would make 
him sick, and once sick, he would be ad- 
mitted to the hospital where his escape 
would be arranged. McPherson followed 
instructions with the result that — “the 
cigarettes made me very sick, and by the 
time the doctor arrived I had a tempera- 
ture and was truly miserable. The doctor 
said I must go to the hospital, and the 
ambulance came.” 

At the hospital a complication devel- 
oped which McPherson and his helpers 
did not anticipate. The doctors diag- 
nosed McPherson’s ailment as appendi- 
citis. “That evening I was taken back to 
the operating room, and the doctor start- 
ed poking. I talked and talked, and then 
I got off the table and did setting-up 
exercises — but no one was convinced. 
The gendarmes tried to hold me down, 
but I struggled violently. I was finally 
overpowered — and the ether mask was 
put on. When I came to, I was minus my 
appendix.” 

Two weeks after the operation Mc- 
Pherson’s stitches were removed, and he 
knew that he would soon be leaving the 
hospital. That evening he drank a lot 
of lemonade to make sure he would wake 
up during the night. At four-thirty the 
next morning he made good his escape. 

In crossing the Pyrenees, many of the 
airmen travelled on sheer will and deter- 
mination. The case of 2nd Lt. Carl New- 
ton Smith of the 9ist Bomb Group 
illustrates the point perfectly. Smith took 


off from England on 17 August 1943, 
and arrived back in the United Kingdom 
on 25 December 1943. His ship lurched 
as he was checking his chute before 
jumping, and threw him to the roof of 
the bomb bay, cutting his head. His 
chute opened while he was tumbling and 
snapped his neck badly. On landing, his 
leg was broken in four places. He gave 
this account of his trip across the moun- 
tains: 

Because of my leg, the hike over the 
Pyrenees was worse than the usual 
rough climb. We seemed to be going 
up and down continually, and my leg 
was bothering me badly. Part of the 
time I had to go on my hands and 
knees, and was pretty miserable. The 
others would get ahead of me, and by 
the time I caught up with them, they 
were resting someplace. Then they 
would start out immediately, with the 
result that I got no rest at all. We 
slept, or tried to sleep, in barely ade- 
quate shelters and nearly froze in them 
. . . . Afterwards I wondered how I 
had actually made the hike. 


A similar-type crossing was that made 
by S/Sgt. George R. Miller, a tail gunner 
with the 44th Bomb Group. On the way 
to Mannheim a 20 mm. shell hit Miller’s 
turret and wounded him badly. When he 
landed on the ground he was unable to 
walk, so he crawled to a nearby house, 
only to find it empty. While resting there 
a young girl came by, looked in at him, 
—screamed — and ran away. Two 
boys came by later, and by motioning 
Miller made them understand that he 
wanted them to pull his parachute down, 
and hide him in the woods. This they 
did, and also bandadged his wounds as 
best they could. Later, French helpers 
came and took him to the doctor. He 
was operated on five times, and was given 


four blood transfusions before he recov 
ered sufficiently to travel. Upon his re 
turn to England, Sgt. Miller said that he 
had a rough time crossing the Pyrenees, 
His interrogator added this comment: 
Some evasions can only be explained 
by the simple word, “guts!” Sgt. Miller 
should have added that he was one of 
a group who got stuck with a band of 
helpless refugees, one of whom (a 
woman), he towed with his good arm 
over the worst of the mountain pass- 
ages. 


An occasional airman managed to gi 
some assistance in crossing the mo 
tains — Ist Lt. John Balcunas of 
36th Fighter Group, was one of th 
Lieutenant Balcunas was crossing 
Pyrenees alone, when he came upon 
group of Spanish cattle rustlers. He ex 
plained to them that he was escaping} cxvy 
from the Germans, and they allowed him} \ory 
to join their column inasmuch as their} stella 
cattle had been stolen from the Germans. 
He was given a stick and told to drive 
the cow at the end of the column. After | 
a while, however, he became exhausted, 
so — “I clutched the cow’s tail with both 
hands and let her drag me up mountains, 
down valleys, and over the border into 
Spain. Without the aid of that cow, I 
would never have gotten over.” T 

The result of the initiative, ingenuity, E 


and courage displayed by American air- POV 
men in evading or escaping capture by the = 
Germans, was that in Germany, France, —, 
Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, and Den- and 
mark, several thousand managed to _— 
make their way back to Allied control. the 
Other airmen in various theaters evaded} *” 
or escaped capture by the same proc- oom 
esses. When all of their exploits are oc 
brought together, the results should be 
one of the most interesting stories of eal 
World War II. 
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Norway in September 1951. 


SKY BLAZERS — crack jet aerobatic team thrills thousands of spectators at Sola, 
General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower's Con- 
stellation “Columbine” is in the foreground. 


AIRPOWER’S Fourth Dimension 


By DR. THOMAS F. STATON 


Educational Adviser, Command and Staff College, Air University 


Taree MILITARY USES OF AIR- 
POWER (not counting its service func- 
tion) are generally recognized. They are: 
attack, defense, and deterrence. Attack 
and defense are physical operations. De- 
terrence is a psychological operation; by 
the mere fact of its existence, a powerful 
air force armed with atomic weapons 
dampens the enthusiasm of an enemy for 
attacking its possessor. 

These three uses of airpower, its physi- 
cal offensive and defensive capabilities, 
and its psychological defensive use have 
been developed and exploited to a high 
degree. But a possible fourth dimension 
in the use of airpower has been neglected. 
If airpower can be an effective defensive 
weapon in the psychological sphere, why 
not an offensive weapon as well? It can 
deter attack—that we know. But it can 


also be used aggressively in a psychologi- 
cal offensive to influence the thoughts 
and attitudes of people in a desired di- 
rection, encouraging one group — dis- 
couraging another; building the prestige 
of one national official or administration, 
exciting the sympathies and high regard 
of a people. All this can be accomplished 
by airpower, when it is used offensively 
in the psychological dimension, as con- 
trasted to the passive, defensive role it 
is relegated to when its “psychological” 
role is conceived of as a mere deterrent. 
It can PERSUADE indifferent, vacillat- 
ing, or unfriendly peoples to cooperate 
with a nation, or persuade friendly peo- 
ples to align themselves with a nation 
more firmly. It has, in fact, already been 


used for this purpose, but only in a limit- 
ed, crude, and elementary way.‘ It has 
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been used as a sheer physical threat to 
inspire terror. It has even been used oc- 
casionally as a good-will device, but air- 
power has never been imaginatively and 
systematically used to instill and cultivate 
a long-term attitude on the part of great 
masses of people. Sporadic, rather acci- 
dental, and hit-or-miss instances of using 
airpower to win friends or influence peo- 
ple, have been the rule. As far as its 
psychological dimension goes, airpower 
is still in its chain-drive, thirty-minute- 
flight stage. We can dimly perceive that 
we have something which can profitably 
be developed in this new dimension, but 
we haven’t done much about it yet. 

Let’s do a little pioneer exploring of 
the fourth dimension of airpower, the 
psychological dimension of persuasion. 
How can it be extended beyond the 
“scare ‘em or please em” sort of thing? 
Specifically, just how can American air- 
power be exploited to inculcate and 
strengthen desirable attitudes in those 
whom we desire to influence, and com- 
bat undesirable attitudes or tendencies? 
Proceeding- beyond the point of crude 
threat and purchase. . . . “ If you do that 
we'll bomb you to bits, but if you do this 
well protect you,” how can we use air- 
power as a diplomatic device to sway 
men’s minds and allegiances? Let’s iden- 
tify the possibilities of persuasive use of 
airpower and examine the few available 
instances of its employment and the re- 
sults. 

Much further study and investigation 
will be required before the possibilities of 
these several persuasive uses of airpower 
can be accurately evaluated and definitive 
recommendations made for their most ef- 
fective implementation. All the courses 
outlined are fraught with potential dan- 
ger, and require careful pianning to 
insure their reasonable prospects of pro- 
ducing the desired results. In the first 
place, it would be highly essential that 
newspaper, magazine, and radio support, 
in their handling of events in the per- 
suasive use of airpower, be obtained in 
the nation at which operations are aimed. 
Finally, this psychological offensive con- 


ducted through the medium of airpower 
would supplement, not diminish o 
replace, all existing programs for influ 
encing world opinion. 

The following discussion of the psy- 
chological use of airpower as an offensive 
psychological weapon in the fourth di- 
mension, persuasion, should be read and 
evaluated with these stipulations as to the 
limitations, both of this paper, and of the 
airpower function of persuasion in ‘mind. 

1. American Airpower can strengthen 
the prestige of friendly foreign leaders 
among their people and encourage their 
friendliness to us. It can give moral sup- 
port to, and cultivate popular respect and 
enthusiasm for, foreign leaders whom it 
would be to our advantage to keep strong 
and sympathetic to us. When a president 
of a neighboring nation (or one half-way 
around the globe) is staging a public 
celebration or parade we could, as a ges- 
ture of good will, salute him with a dem- 
onstration in his honor by fighting units 
of the U. S. Air Force. With tactful han- 
dling, there should be few rebuffs by the 
head of a relatively small nation when a 
big, good neighbor, offers to do him 
honor in the eyes of his peovle. If the 
U. S. planes could be escorted by units 
of the country’s own air force, the show 
would be even more effective. If a pro- 
American head of a nation were able to 
invite and receive contingents of the U. S. 
Air Force to join his nation’s own pilots 
in aerial displays celebrating national 
holidays and state occasions, it would add 
tremendously to his prestige. It is im- 
portant that the American flyers partici- 
pating in the event be pleasant and 
gracious. They should take particular 
care to seek extensive associations with 
the masses of people observing the holli- 
day before and after their flight. This 
can generate much popular affection for 
the United States through the exhibition, 
and allay the fear that leaders were 
“selling out” their country to a foreign 
power. 

The results of such programs could be 
far-reaching. It would discourage sub- 
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American support of the existing govern- 
ment. It would hearten and encourage 
the pro-American elements of the nation. 
It would increase the respect of the man 
in the street for his governmental offi- 
cials, and his enjoyment of the displays 
would result in stronger attachments to 
both his leaders and the United States. A 
systematic program of cooperating with 
native military forces in commemorating 
national and even provincial occasions 
with truly fine exhibitions of airpower 
could develop a strong, popular feeling of 
national affiliation with the United States, 
and lessen the susceptibility of malcon- 
tents to anti-American propaganda. In 
such an emotional climate, it would be 
much harder for subversive elements to 
replace government officials with anti- 
American agents. Chances of revolution 
would be minimized. Communist infil- 
tration, too, would be more difficult. 
Combined native and American air shows 
presented in specific trouble spots of a 
nation — a city where a friendly mayor 
was being attacked by rabble-rousers, for 
instance—might frequently improve con- 
ditions by cultivating popular regard and 
respect for the worthy official. 

2. “Good-will Flights’ and mass-for- 
mation flights of all types can win friends, 
impress, and influence people in foreign 
nations. The popular appeal of forma- 
tion flights on friendly visits to our neigh- 
bors is evidenced by the thousands of 
South Americans who attended the com- 
memorative service for an Air Force 
officer who lost his life in their country 
on such a flight recently. Newspaper 
treatment and direct individual touch 
with masses of people can determine 
whether such visits become bonds ce- 
menting relations between the countries, 
or are regarded by the people visited as 
examples of American imperialism, as 
has previously been mentioned. 

On such maneuvers, every attempt 
should be made to carry officials and in- 
fluential persons in the visited nations on 
demonstration flights. Arrangements 
should be made to let the general public 
walk through or look into the planes, in 
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the familiar manner of Armed Forces 
Day displays in the United States. Air 
Force personnel speaking the local dialect 
and chosen for graciousness and pleasant- 
ness should work side by side with native 
military personnel in explaining and 
demonstratin:; the mysteries of the planes 
to the populace. Particular pains should 
be taken to “personalize” contacts with 
as many of the ordinary, private citizens 
as possible, to discredit accusations that 
our concern is only with the “upper 
classes.” 


News releases should be prepared in 
advance for these occasions, and person- 
nel should be prepared for interviews 
with reporters. Interviews and news re- 
leases should stress the amity and good 
will existing between the nations, and that 
the flights and demonstrations are per- 
formed as evidence of the esteem in 
which our neighboring nations are held. 
This should not be left to chance; achiev- 
ing good press notices is as much the 
result of careful preparation and pre- 
planning as is achieving any other 
objective. Prominent reference to the 
skill, cooperation and quality of the 
“home” air force should be made, and in 
highly laudatory terms. Furthermore, ap- 
propriate steps should be taken to insure 
favorable news and editorial treatment of 
ALL phases of the psychological use of 
airpower even (or, perhaps, ESPECIAL- 
LY) those exerting intense moral pres- 
sure. 


Two objectives should be achieved by 
these “good-will” exhibitions: the power 
of the Air Force should be demonstrated; 
and, the people should come to look on 
the United States as epitomizing friendli- 
ness and good neighborliness. Such a 
foundation of good will would mean that 
anything done or advocated by the United 
States would be interpreted in an emo- 
tional climate predisposing a sympathetic 
and favorable popular and official reac- 
tion. 


This would cost money, but as we ob- 
serve the way human noture overates — 
how a stenographer will skimp on her 
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SYMBOL OF UNITY IN KOREA. 
Dramatic symbol of United Nations 
cause in Korea is the tail section of 
this Sabrejet framed between the flags 
of the United States and the United 
Nations. 


lunches to dine once a week at a fashion- 
able restaurant; how a bookkeeper will 
skimp on “necessities” to attend the the- 
ater; how a poor child may be happier 
over receiving a pair of skates than a pair 
of shoes — we have reason to think that 
spending some of our foreign aid for dol- 
lars for the satisfaction of psychological 
needs of people for their pleasure and 
enjoyment, might pay us better dividends 
than spending all for their physical wel- 
fare! 

This psychological use of airpower for 
its popular appeal value is advantageous 
and practical in almost any country 
where the government is friendly to the 
United States. It might easily be the 
crucial factor where a pro-American ad- 
ministration is under heavy attack by 
self-seeking elements. The moral sup- 
port given our friends (in control of the 
government, but barely so) by doing 
them and their nation honor might well 
inspire in them a confidence which, taken 
with the popular appeal of a good show 
and the temporary over-shadowing of the 
activities of the provocateurs, would 
make the difference between failure and 
success in efforts to hold the line against 
forces of rebellion. 


Where a government is unfriendly to 
the United States, particularly in the 
Western hemisphere, it is usually because 
the leaders of that government feel that 
their regime can win more demagogic 
support by jingoism than by stressing in- 
ternationalism. Economic aid is, at best, 
an unreliable device for winning the sup- 
port of such a government. The usual 
policy appears to be to accept such aid, 
then represent to the people that the aid 
is the bounty of their national administra- 
tion, won from a greedy neighbor. If an 
aloof government can be persuaded to 
permit units of our air force to cooperate 
with their own forces in celebration of 
notable national occasions, a great step 
has been taken toward creating a situa- 
tion wherein government officials can see 
more prestige and popular appeal in pro- 
Americanism than in anti-Americanism. 
It would require patience and ‘act to get 
a demagogue to cooperate with the 
United States in the presence of his peo- 
ple — but it might be done. The ego 
appeal of having an air armada from the 
world’s mightiest air force doing his gov- 
ernment honor would be powerful. And 
the occasion would offer opportunities 
for discussion of ways to better interna- 
tional cooperation under unusually pleas- 
ant and friendly circumstances. 


3. American airpower can exert direct, 
intense pressure on an uncooperative 
nation through patrol of its boundaries 
and supplying friendly, militant nationals 
with needed supplies. This use of air- 
power is less pleasant to contemplate, and 
fraught with more delicate ethical con- 
siderations. However, as in the case of a 
bitter medicine, the unpleasantness may 
sometimes be justified to forestall dis- 
aster. When a nation within the sphere 
of influence of the United States has been 
seized, or is about to be seized, by ele- 
ments launching it on a course inimical 
to the welfare of the free world and op- 
pressive of its own people, ethics and 
morality would seem to demand that 
those who are able to protect human 
rights and welfare, come to the succor 
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of those who are suffering oppression or 
intimidation. Where at all possible, this 
succor should take the form of moral 
suasion rather than physical intervention. 
Airpower, because of its mobility, long- 
range capabilities, and independence of 
ground control, is an ideal device for 
exerting this moral suasion. 

Air units deployed in friendly nations 
bordering a tyrannized state can exercise 
close surveillance on activities of the cul- 
prit administration. In every tyrannized 
nation there are patriots who will risk 
life and property to fight the forces of 
oppression. These patriots can be given 
both moral and physical support by air 
more readily than by any other means. 
Without committing United States forces 
to combat, patriots can be supported by 
delivering arms and supplies to them at 
the national boundary., As needed, key 
personnel can be evacuated to carry on 
needed liaison with colleagues in other 
nations. Literature for popular distribu- 
tion can be prepared and delivered to the 
border, avoiding the danger of maintain- 
ing secret printing facilities in the nation. 
Where actual hostilities are in progress, 
the use of unarmed Air Force planes for 
transport and observation to assist forces 
friendly to us, could have a morale value 
far in excess of the physical advantage 
such assistance would bestow. Airpower 
in this instance would work, still in a 
noncombatant role, in direct physical as 
well as moral support of patriot forces. 
This has already been done in the Guate- 
malan Airlift with notable success. 

Finally, if the gravity of the situation 
warrants it, still without committing our- 
selves to a shooting war (but risking it), 
intensive air patrol can be carried on 
over the very cities in which the patriots 
are carrying on their work, dropping 
leaflets indicating international sympathy 
with those who would liberate their coun- 
try. This might be expected to cause 
many defections from the ranks of the 
government, and corresponding improve- 
ment both in spirits and members of the 
forces of liberation. The danger involved 
in the evasion of the small air units likely 
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to be available to contest such a demon- 
stration would be small in comparison 
with the results which might be achieved. 
Supported by heightened patriot activity 
on the ground, defection of sizable por- 
tions of armed forces from the govern- 
ment might be anticipated, including the 
national air force. The morale effect of 
intense air patrol, even by planes making 
no gesture of violence, could well be the 
deciding factor in a liberation movement. 

This is the ultimate step in the psycho- 
logical use of airpower. At this stage it 
still must be regarded as psychological, 
because the planes and their armament 
are not themselves being used for overt 
acts of violence. Noncombatant planes 
may carry combatant forces, and 
munitions of war, serving as transports— 
not as fighting ships. Only when the 
planes themse!ves participate in the 
shooting and bombing, has the psycho- 
logical dimension been exceeded, and at- 
tack or defense begun. 

This concept is a necessary one in the 
world situation as it is today. Our op- 
ponents already adopt it and act on it. 
Observing the patterns of communist ac- 
tivities around the world, the fact is in- 
escapable that in communist dialectics, a 
tactic is “psychological” if it does not 
involve physical violence directly com- 
mitted by an admitted Soviet agent. To 
cope effectively with communist aggres- 
sion in a cold war, we must recognize that 
we are still within the limits of cold war 
as it presently exists, so long as admitted 
U. S. agents are not personally shooting 
and bombing. Only by grasping this 
realistic concept of the nature of cold 
war can we utilize the psychological po- 
tential of airpower effectively in contend- 
ing with a hostile force or government. 

4. American airpower can influence 
large population groups through humani- 
tarian service in situations of disaster or 
emergency. It is in the area of its use to 
alleviate human suffering that the United 
States, appropriately enough, has made 
the greatest use of the psychological po- 
tential of airpower. The Berlin Airlift, 
“Operation Magic Carpet,” and the Pak- 


istan Airlift to combat the cholera out- 
break, are outstanding. But the mercy 
flights occasionally performed in our own 
country should be well-publicized stand- 
ard operating procedure in foreign na- 
tions where we have air units stationed. 
Care must be taken to avoid offending of- 
ficials of the local air force, if such there 
be; but wherever a humanitarian service 
can be rendered by United States air 
units over and above the capabilities of 
the country itself, such opportunities 
should be seized upon as ideal devices for 
promoting international good will. Here, 
too, proper attention should be given to 
news releases publicizing the service per- 
formed. Instead of isolated events scat- 
tered throughout the globe, thought 
should be given as to ways and means of 
identifying USAF units as habitual agents 
of mercy wherever they are stationed. 
Achievement of this objective should not 
be left to chance. A systematic program 
of locating “human-interest” type situa- 
tions where food or medicines can be 
flown in, or a sick or injured person 
flown to medical aid, and means of 
taking care of these situations should be 
SOP for all Air Force units stationed in 
areas where such opportunities might 
offer themselves. 


The mercy flight, like the aerial circus 
in honor of a national event, is a dra- 
matic, memorable event which stirs the 
popular imagination and lives in mem- 
ories for years. It produces an impact on 
the popular mind infinitely greater than 
the good done through the prosaic proc- 
ess of financial and material aid. Flying 
an expectant mother to a hospital where 
her life can be saved by a delicate opera- 
tion, will produce in a nation a popular 
affection for the United States greater 
than will saving an entire village from 
starvation through conventional channels 
of American-sponsored government aid! 

The exploitation of the fourth dimen- 
sion of Airpower is too vast and complex 
an area to be left to chance or even to 
general encouragement of local com- 
manders to take advantage of all such 
opportunities. As a potential major area 


of air operations, policies, procedures, 
plans, and techniques need to be set forth 
by Headquarters, Air Force level, and 
properly disseminated. Extensive use of 
Air Force units in local celebrations in 
foreign countries would require an ex- 
ecutive statement of policy. Use of air 
units to influence warring on unfriendly 
nations might even require legislative 
action; and, of course, wide discretionary 
powers must be granted the Air Force 
commander responsible for the use of 
U. S. airpower in a given locality. 

But even more than this is needed. A 
planning staff on the Air Force or even 
State Department level to blueprint over- 
all procedures which can be adapted to 
local situations is required. It is expect- 
ing too much that a commander should 
know how to identify all possible situa- 
tions where the psychological dimension 
of airpower could be exploited, and de- 
vise the best means of exploiting it. 
Techniques, procedures, principles, and 
SOP’s need to be prepared to give all the 
suggestive guidance possible. When this 
written guidance has gone as far as it can, 
there will still be plenty of demand on the 
sensitivity, imagination, and resourceful- 
ness of the local commander in recogniz- 
ing and taking advantage of opportunities 
as they arise. 

Airpower in peacetime has the po- 
tential of maintaining its preferred role as 
an offensive force, aggressively extending 
the forces of freedom and strengthening 
the popular regard in which the United 
States is held in many portions of the 
globe. In an era of “peace” this cannot 
be done through shooting and bombing. 
Mere “deterring” aggression by its very 
existence is a passive, defensive role 
which wastes air potential as badly as 
does a purely defensive role in a shooting 
war. Used offensively in the one area 
possible in “cold” war, the psychological 
dimension, airpower, COULD win bat- 
tles for us in the war for allies. 

Is further study of the potentialities 
outlined here worth pursuing? 

Is the time ripe to expand aerial opera- 
tions into their fourth dimension? 
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Dear General Anderson: 

I was particularly impressed by Mr. 
Joseph Salmon’s “Thesis On Decline” be- 
cause he has so clearly stated truths that are 
obvious to so many of us who have spent a 
number of years in foreign countries. I 
have had many occasions to deplore the 
emphasis on “citizenship,” “winning friends” 
and “social adjustment,” in our attitudes 
governing administration of our troops over- 
seas. What this application of civilian con- 
ditioning means when restated in regulations 
is that insults, overt and covert, must be 
borne by Americans in Uniform the world 
over, because the prideful individual who 
takes exception to these free-flowing insults 
will be court-martialed—when in fact he 
should be commended for showing the 
strength of pride in being an American any- 
where in the world. I personally know of 
cases of airmen facing demotion because 
they were assaulted by a larger group of 
young hoodlums, and they had to defend 
themselves; but because they were Ameri- 
cans, the incident received bad press and it 
was evidently thought that by punishing 
them, some steps would be made toward 
“winning friends.” Not so! 

The whole concept of “winning friends” 
among nations is ridiculous because such a 
condition does not exist on a nation-to-na- 
tion basis. Other countries of the world 
will be “friends” of the United States only so 
long as our strength in their eyes is greater 
than that of the USSR, and it is to their 
advantage to side with us. Strength as used 
above is comprised of many things, not the 
least of which is the courage to stand up and 
be counted when our country is insulted. I 
become a bit more despondent each time 
the United States is attacked by a rabble of 
swine in Venezuela, Cuba, Panama, or any- 
where else, and our only solution seems to 
be to send them more money or indulge in 
self-criticism — when, in fact, immediate re- 
prisal should be the course of action. The 
type of reprisal is not so important as its 
dramatic swiftness and shock value. 

General, I really didn’t mean to be so 
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LETTERS TO EDITOR... 


wordy, but you appear to be a good man to 
talk to; and since I was born and raised on 
army posts in the States and in the Panama 
Canal Zone in the 30’s, and have spent 15 
years in foreign countries all over the world 
as a civilian and officer, I am uncomfort- 
ably aware of gaps in our world posture. If 
I am ever fortunate enough to attend Com- 
mand and Staff School, I would be honored 
to meet you in person. 

Respectfully yours, 

NAME WITHHELD 

Captain, USAF 


Dear General Anderson: 

Enclosed is my check for yearly dues. I 
sincerely appreciate the personal touch you 
have always used in your correspondence 
with me. 

When I first joined the Foundation, as a 
Charter member, I was unsure of the benefit 
I would receive from the organization, but 
was positive that such a unit was required. 
I decided that if nothing came of it, at least 
I could try to help foster what I considered 
a very valuable tool for the future. Since 
that date I have become a member of the 
regular establishment and have watched the 
Foundation’s growth with a critical eye. I 
have not been at all disappointed and have 
benefited a great deal by it. 

Sincerely, 

MELVILLE D. HART, JR. 
Captain, USAF 

Petaluma, California 


Dear General Anderson: 

Thank you for your kind reminder of 22 
Septemb r. As you know, we here at Van- 
denberg are making a bit of Air Force 
History, and I am proud to be able to con- 
tribute to the written record of the Ist Mis- 
sile Division, as a member of the Historical 
Division. 

I must say that The Airpower Historian is 
surely of great interest in the immediate 
sense, and of long-range value to our Ar- 
chives. 

Sincerely, 
BRUCE W. POLLICA 
T/Sgt., USAF 
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The Aircraft Yearbook (1959), Washington: 


American Aviation Publications, Inc., 
1959, $6.00. Everything of aeronautical 
interest that took place in 1958. 


CLARK, GERALD, Impatient Giant: Red 


China Today, New York: McKay, 1959, 
$4.50. The author fears the free world 
may underestimate the scope and power 
of the Red revolution in China. He shows 
how formidable it is and what makes it so. 


DAVIDSON, W. PHILLIPS, The Berlin 


Blockade; A Study in Cold War Politics, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1958, $7.50. A careful assessment of the 
whole episode in terms of the new West- 
ern state and the factors underlying the 
Berlin population’s resistance and the role 
of public opinion. 


DINERSTEIN, H. S., War and the Soviet 


Union: Nuclear Weapons and the Revo- 
lution in Soviet Military and Political 
Thinking, New York: Praeger, 1959, 
$5.50. (Praeger, Publications in Russian 
History and World Communism No. 79.) 


GARTHOFF, RAYMOND L., The Soviet 


Image of Future War, Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1959, $3.25. A 
study of Russian military theory and 
planning deduced from the writings of 
senior Russian military commanders in 
their professional journa!s 


HERSEY, JOHN, The War Lover, New 


York: Knopf, 1959, $5.00. A novel about 
the crew of a Flying Fortress. Gives in 
detail the equipment, training, housing, 
weather, as well as slang and pin-up girls 
of fifteen years ago. While the plot is 
slender, an historian would find it very in- 
teresting. 


HINTON, ANTHONY and JOHN BRIS- 


TOW, Great True Stories of the Air, Lon- 
don: Arco, 1958, 18s net. Stories covering 


RECENT BOOKS 


HUGHES, EMMET JOHN, America the 


JANOWITZ, MORRIS, Sociology and the 


a wide variety of aerial adventure from 
the earliest days of flying to the present, 


Vincible, New York: Doubleday, 1959, 
$3.95. American policy, Hughes thinks, 
has indulged illusions and believed in 
myths. He urges a change in policy, 
whose chief immediate objective shall be 
real negotiation with the Soviet Union. 


Military Establishment, New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1959, $1.50. Indi- 
cates instances where sociology has been 
of practical value to the armed services 
and outlines some of the pecularities of 
the military establishment of particular 
interest to the sociologist. 


LEONARD, GEORGE, Shoulder the Sky, 
New York: McDowell, 1959, $4.50. A 
first novel with the setting in a large 
Georgia Air Force Base about a young 
flight instructor. Several air episodes are 
very well-written. 


McLANE, CHARLES B., Soviet Policy and 
the Chinese Communists, New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1959, $5.50. 
Covers the 1930-1950 period in a sys- 
tematic treatment of a relationship fraught 
with many fateful implications for the 
destiny of the Far East. 


ROBERTSON, BRUCE, Editor, Air Aces of 
the 1914-1918 War, Letchworth, Herts, 
Garden City Press, 1959, $8.50. Gives 
military background of each country and 
biographies of its aces. The American 
section includes early military aviation in 
Europe, balloons in the Civil War, Wright 
Brothers achievement and U. S. Signal 
Corps and aviation. 


SIPLE, PAUL, 90° South, New York: Put- 
nam’s, 1959, $5.75. Story of a year spent 
at the South Pole by the first men in his- 
tory to attempt to live there. 
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SNELL. JOHN L., Wartime Origins of the 
East-West Dilemma over Germany, New 
Orleans: Hauser Press, 1959, $7.00. A 
thoroughly documented interesting story 
of the origins of the postwar dilemma over 
Germany. 


SPANIER, JOHN W., The Truman-Mac- 
Arthur Controversy and the Korean War, 
Cambridge: Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 1959, $6.50. Spanier 
feels that the only future war is a limited 
war, and American generals must accept 
the need for close political direction. The 
American people must become reconciled 
to fighting for limited objectives rather 
than total destruction of the enemy. 

STRAUSZ-HUPE, ROBERT, and others, 
Protracted Conflict, New York: Harper, 
1959, $3.95. An analysis of the “nibbling 
expansion” of the Communists which they 


accomplished without ever provoking the 
U. S. to unleash the full force of its nu- 
clear power. 


TOLAND, JOHN, Battle: The Story of the 
Bulge, New York: Random House, 1959, 
$4.75. Draws a picture of what happens 
to people under fire but lacks ability 
to show a coherent tactical picture. 


ULANOFF, STANLEY, Illustrated Guide 
to U. S. Missiles and Rockets, New York: 
Doubleday, 1959, $4.50. Text discusses 
history, mission and important aspects of 
engines and electronic guidance. 


U. S. ARMY. Office of Military History, 
Command Decisions, New York: Har- 
court, 1959, $5.95. Sixteen highly com- 
petent authors discuss twenty of the major 
decisions of World War II. A thorough 
and highly readable book. 


ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR CAP CADETS 


ADLER, IRVING, Seeing the Earth from 
Space, New York: The John Day Com- 
pany, 1959, $3.50. Detailed reports of 
each of the moons man has put into 
space, and the intelligence returned from 
these satellites. 


BERGAUST, ERIK, Satellites and Space 
Probes, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1959. Outlines and analyzes space explo- 
ration programs of the United States and 
Russia. Beautifully illustrated. 


CLARKE, ARTHUR C., The Exploration 
of Space, New York: Harper & Bros., 
1959, $4.50. Supplies the answers to the 
“how and why” of astronautics. Well 
written, it presents a mass of scientific in- 
formation in an easy-to-read and interest- 
ing manner. 


COLBY, C. B., Lt. Col., CAP, Our Space 
Age Jets, New York: Coward-McCann, 
Inc., 1959, $2.00. Photographs and de- 
scriptions of twenty-three of our latest 
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jets. Three-view drawings make conven- 
ient plans for scale models or silhouette 
cutouts. 


GORDON, THEODORE J. and SCHEER, 
JULIAN, First Into Outer Space, New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1959, $3.95. 
Has the intimacy of a diary and intro- 
duces, from direct personal experience, 
the men and the technology of this great 
adventure. 


GREEN, WILLIAM and POLLINGER, 
GERALD, The World's Fighting Planes, 
New York: Doubleday, 1959, $3.50. 
Highly recommended for all those 
interested in aviation. A comprehensive 
reference book on military aircraft of 
eighteen nations. 


NEPHEW, WILLIAM and CHESTER, 
MICHAEL, Moon Base, New York: Put- 
nam’s, 1959, $2.75. An exciting narra- 
tive of the building of the first moon 
base. Extremely well illustrated. 


Airpower Book Review 


THE AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK, Fortieth 
Annual Edition, 1959, by Wayne W. Par- 
rish: American Aviation Publications, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., $6.00. 


The Aircraft Year Book is notable for 
three reasons: it is the standard reference of 
the American aviation industry; it vividly 
portrays the progress made by the industry; 
and, it is good reading. 

Too often compilers of reference books 
are prone to collect masses of data, and be- 
ing preoccupied with scholarship, they tend 
to be inconsiderate of the reader. The editors 
of The Aircraft Year Book are the excep- 
tion. They have prepared a book that the 
executive, student, or casual reader will find 
both informative and interesting. 

Fully illustrated, The Aircraft Year Book 
gives wide coverage to the outstanding events 
occurring in aviation for the past year. It 
lists all of the official records. It sum- 
marizes the operations of the industry and 
of the commercial airlines. It presents a 
survey of missile development and Depart- 
ment of Defense aviation activities. 

Every page reflects progress. This critical 
industry is meeting the challenge of the 
times by supplying the utmost in fuels, power 
plants, missiles, and accessories. The Air- 
craft Year Book, like the industry it depicts, 
has done an outstanding job. 

O. A. A. 


GRAND OLD LADY, Story of the DC-3, 
by Lt. Colonel Carroll V. Glines and Lt. 
Colonel Wendell F. Moseley: Pennington 
Press, Cleveland, Ohio, 1959, $3.95. 


This easily read and entertaining chronicle 
of the DC-3 presents a wide range of epi- 
sodes in the sustaining and brilliant career 
of this “Grand Old Lady.” The thirty-five 
excellent photos illustrating some of the 
features of the DC-3’s activities during its 
twenty-five years of outstanding service to 
military and civilian aviation throughout the 
world, are especially noteworthy. 

The authors faced a formidable task in 
attempting to compress into 250 pages a com- 
prehensive account of.an airplane that has 
so long and faithfully provided safe and de- 
pendable air transportation. Except for the 


freshest recruits, it would be difficult to find 
a man or woman in the military service of 
the United States or many foreign countries 
who has not had at least one flight in a 
DC-3 or been intimately connected with 
some aspect of its supply capabilities. Con- 
sequently, tales and experiences concerning 
the DC-3 are legion. Colonels Glines and 
Moseley demonstrate fine taste and discretion 
in the stories selected which obviously they 
have taken great pains to authenticate. 
This book deserves praise for the wealth 
of information it presents and the straight- 
forward style of its presentation. The ad- 
miration its authors have for this fine aircraft 
which the Douglas Company’s management 
and employees and thousands of aircrews 
have made famous for its prowess is pleas- 
antly obvious. 
This book is not without its faults, how- 
ever. Some of the tales illustrating the 
structural strength and durability of the 
DC-3 are not distinct enough from others 
to warrant a separate treatment. It is some- 
times difficult to be sure just what purpose 
some of the stories included are expected to 
achieve for either writer or reader. Better 
organization would have avoided this dif- 
ficulty. Some of the pictures would be more 
meaningful if they were tied in directly with 
one of the illustrative stories, instead of pre- 
sented in groups with brief captions. 
Despite the “Grand Old Lady’s” few and 
relatively minor shortcomings, every airman, 
young or old, should own and read this 
book to augment or supplement his personal 
information about America’s most versatile 
flying machine which has done so much to 
advance aviation throughout the world. 
JOHN A. McCANN 
Colonel, USAF 
Faculty, War College 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


SPACE HANDBOOK: ASTRONAUTICS 

AND ITS APPLICATIONS, by Robert 
W. Buchheim and the staff of The Rand 
Corporation, New York: Random House, 
1959, $3.95. 


This is one of the best books available on 
the subject of astronautics and its applica- 
tions. It should be of great value to the 
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laymman as well as the more advanced 
student of astronautics. 

Of the four parts to the book, Part I is 
the shortest, consisting only of a single in- 
troductory chapter in which a few brief re- 
marks are made concerning: (1) the early 
history of space flight; (2) the significant 
implications of astronautics on human ac- 
tivities and human thought; (3) the current 
state of space technology—its greatest needs; 
and (4) the unique challenge which astro- 
nautics offers the military and the life and 
physical sciences. 

Part II entitled “Technology” provides use- 
ful background information on such topics 
as: space environment; trajectories and or- 
bits; rocket vehicles; propulsion systems; 
propellants; internal power sources; struc- 
tures and materials for use in the construc- 
tion of rocket boosters and space vehicles; 
flight path and orientation control; guidance 
of space vehicles; space communications; 
observation and tracking of space objects; 
atmospheric flight; landing and recovery of 
space vehicles; human factors aspects of 
space travel; space stations and extraterres- 
trial bases; the effects of nuclear weapons 
in space; cost factors and ground facilities; 
and current missile programs. 

Part III entitled “Applications” covers the 
gamut of space flight possibilities from or- 
biting a satellite around the earth to lunar 
and interplanetary flights. Subsequent chap- 
ters deal with observation satellites, mete- 
orological satellites, navigation satellites, 
satellites as communication relays, balloon 
satellites, bombing from satellites, and scien- 
tific exploration of space. 

Part IV entitled “Astronautics in Other 
Countries” discusses the Soviet interest in 
space flight, Soviet literature on space flight, 
the Soviet ballistic missile and space flight 
programs, and briefly comments on reported 
space research in the United Kingdom and 
in Red China. 

Despite the excellent coverage of the 
physical problems involved in space flight, 
one of the chief weaknesses of the book, 
from a biologist’s point of view, is the 
Meager coverage given to the biological as- 
pects of space travel. Only one chapter in 
the entire book (Chapter 15, “Environment 
of Manned Systems”) goes into the human 
factors aspects of space travel. The only 
problems considered to any extent are those 
dealing with atmospheric composition and 
pressure, gravitational forces, temperature, 
and radiation. 
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Readers interested in the problems of 
space feeding, recycling of human wastes, 
gas exchange in a closed ecological system, 
the physiological and psychological effects 
of noise, darkness, isolation, and confine- 
ment, or the difficulties involved in escape 
and survival from a space vehicle, to men- 
tion but a few problems of great concern to 
the man-in-space program, will have to look 
elsewhere for this information. 

DONALD T. KRIZEK 
Lieutenant, USAF 
Research Studies Institute 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


THE HERO: CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 
AND THE AMERICAN DREAM, by 
Kenneth S. Davis: Doubleday and Co., 
1959, $4.95. 

This biography was conceived to be the 
story of a great popular hero; it is to show 
how he was created and how undone in 
twentieth century America. 

Starting rather slowly and somewhat tedi- 
ously in its account of Lindbergh’s early life, 
perhaps because of the author’s desire to 
show the molding of an unusual character, 
this book becomes intensely interesting in its 
coverage of one of the most controversial 
figures of his time. 

Lindbergh has lived through some of the 
great eras of the American past: the Muck- 
raking period when farmers were in re- 
bellion against the “Money Trust;” World 
War I, the Jazz Age, the Great Depression, 
with the emergent New Deal; the years of 
America First and the Great Debate over 
aid to Britain against Nazi Germany; World 
War II; and this book, although primarily 
an account of Lindbergh’s life during those 
eras, also gives an insight into the historio- 
political significances of that period. 

The author in his preface states his task to 
be an essentially humble one, that of as- 
sembling in one place heretofore scattered 
materials, testing them for authenticity, and 
then weaving them together in a continuous 
narrative. That he assembled materials can- 
not be doubted once his eighty-page biblio- 
graphical essay is examined; that he has 
weaved a continuous narrative which, even 
though some of his conclusions will be 
questioned, rates as an exceptionally fine 
biography seems certain. 

GARTH C. COBB 
Colonel, USAF 
Executive, RSI 
Maxwell AFB, Ala. 
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RECENT ARTICLES 


ABBOTT, I. H., “Progress Report on Man- 
ned Aircraft,” Flying, Vol. 65, November 
1959, pp. 24-28. 

“American Foreign Policy and the Commu- 
nist World,” Current History, Vol. 37, Oc- 
tober 1959. Whole issue. 

“The Biggest Most Baffled Business (Weap- 
ons),” Business Week, No. 1571, October 
10, 1959, pp. 71-90. 

BJELAJAC, S. N., “Soviet Unconventional 
Warfare Capabilities,” Military Review, 
Vol. 39, November 1959, pp. 30-37. 

DEUTSCH, Karl W., “Germany Rejoins the 
Powers,” Yale Review, Vol. 69, September 
1959, pp. 20-42. 

HAMPE, Maj. Gen. (Ret.) Erich, “Civil 
Defense of the Future,” /nteravia, Vol. 14, 
No. 10, 1959. Future civil defense must 
provide protection and freedom of move- 
ment. 

KADICK, M. N., “The Future of Military 
Aid,” Army, Vol. 10, October 1959, pp. 
27-29. Facts and figures on the future of 
military aid as shown in the Draper re- 
port. 


KUBAN, Boris, “How the Soviet Air Force 
Lives,” Air Force, Vol. 42, October 1959, 
pp. 42-50. 

LIDDELL HART, B. H., “Is Gas a Better 
Defense than Atomic Weapons?” Survival 
Vol. 1, Sept.-Oct. 1959, pp. 139-141. 

MURPHY, C. J. V., “Is the Defense Budget 
Big Enough?” Fortune, Vol. 60, Novem- 
ber 1959, pp. 144-147. Discusses pres- 
sure to cut military budget and reiterates 
the warning of former Defense Secretary 
Robert Lovett: “We Americans can’t af- 
ford to take off our overcoats every time 
the sun shines in Moscow.” 

NANES, Allan S., “American-Russian Arms 
Competition,” Current History, Vol. 37, 
October 1959, pp. 214-221. 

SCHRIEVER, Lt. Gen. Bernard A., “The 
Shape of Things to Come,” Airman, Vol 
3, October 1959, pp. 17-32. Problems in 
space developments. 

SINGER, Lt. Col. S. E., “The Military Po- 
tential of the Moon,” Air University Quar- 
terly Review, Vol. 11, Summer 1959, pp. 
31-53. 


AF ACADEMY OFFICER NAMED AMONG TOP YOUNG MEN FOR °59 


Lt. Col. Wesley W. Posvar, head of 
the Air Force Academy’s political science 
department, will attend the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce’s awards con- 
gress, Jan. 15-16, at Hartford, Conn., as 
one of the “Ten Outstanding Young Men 
of 1959.” 

The 34-year-old Air Force officer, 
whose hometown is Topeka, Kans., is the 
only Service member named for 1959. 
In part he is being honored for his con- 
tributions to the field of social sciences 
as head of the Academy’s department of 
political science. 

There were other considerations. For 
instance, at the age of 32 (in 1957) 
Colonel Posvar was the youngest full pro- 
fessor at the AF Academy or any other 
Service academy. He was also the first 
AF officer to receive a Rhodes scholar- 
ship and in 1946 went to England to at- 
tend Oxford University. 


He is also a jet pilot, having first started 
flying them in 1947. 

While a captain, he was called to the 
Pentagon to serve on the Air Force’s 
Long Range Objectives and Programs 
Group, a group consisting primarily of 
senior officers. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce 
annually selects its outstanding young 
men between the ages of 21 and 36. The 
board of judges, thirteen this year, was 
comprised of “elders” — and _ included 
Gen. Douglas Mac Arthur and Robert F. 
Goheen, president of Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

In recent years, other Air Force offi- 
cers were tapped by the Jaycees as 
among the outstanding ten, Lt. Col. 
Charles Yeager was named in 1954, Lt. 
Col. Frank K. Everest, in 1955 and Maj. 
David G. Simons in 1957. 
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BUILDING NO. 830 MAXWELL AIR FORCE BASE, ALABAMA 


Budget 

Novem- 

Dear Member: 

ecretary 

an’t af- The merriment of the Holiday Season is but a pleasant memory 

ry time now. Looking back on the old year we, at the Foundation, reflect with 
pride that we have made some significant strides. 

in Arms 

Jol. 37, Response to our editorial policy has been most gratifying. Num- 
erous letters have expressed your hearty approval of the new format of 

icp our magazine. With your encouragement we face the New Year with a 

mm, Vol challenge, or a resolution if you will — to prepare for you an even 

lems in more informative and attractive publication. 

ry Quar- We have an even more abiding objective. 

959, pp. 


Airpower is a sensitive alloy. Men and Machines and Concepts 
are fused into a dynamic entity. Its temper must be free from timidity 
OR 59 and enslavement to vitiating preconceptions. The Air Force Historical 
Foundation feels it can contribute to the efficacy of the airpower mission 


—, by enhancing the scope of national comprehension and by enkindling an 
tn esprit de corps in all airmen. This is our goal for 1960. 
Force's We can score, but we need your help. Rising costs of our print-- 
os ing and staff requirements pose a serious problem. Iam reluctant to 
ily of suggest an increase in annual dues. I am confident thet the problem 
can be resolved by simply increasing our membership roster. Accord- 
mmerce ingly, Iask you to sign up two new members this month. For conven- 
young ience, send the new names to us on the blue membership card enclosed 
16. The in this issue, and we will bill them later. The benefits derived from 
ar, was your efforts will accrue to you. 
ncluded 
ybert F. We need your support and we solicit your active participation. 
Univer- 
In behalf of your Board of Trustees and the Foundation staff, I 
ss off wish you every success for the New Year. 
Sincerely, 
t. ol. 
54, Lt. 
nd Maj. ORVIL A. ANDERSON 


Major General, USAF. (Ret) 
Executive Director 
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CONVAIR’S B-58 “HUSTLER” 


The world’s fastest all-weather 
| interceptor, bomber, and jet passenger 
| plane, have SOMETHING IN COMMG 


-they’re all built by Convair! 


CONVAIR 


A Divis N OF é 
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_ CONVAIR’'S F-106 DELTA “DART’ 
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